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XF9 — Plays dry in rain, sunshine or 
snow. Handles, passes and kicks bet- 
ter than any other football ever built! 


KTIOO —The Kicking Tee that 
turned a defensive obligation 
into a powerful offensive 


weapon. Choose your “‘kick” 
— the KT100 can deliver! 


LM2— Voit All-Rubber safety 
Line Markers. Imagine all 
these features— 


1 Special all-rubber construction — firm 
enough to withstand abuse — soft enough 
to prevent injuries. 

2 Super-visible, brilliant white fabric letters” 
molded into rubber plates. 


3 Require no maintenance. 
4 Store flat. 


5 Although basic unit is two numbered sides 
— patented construction permits 3 or 4 
side assemblies as shown. 
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Professional Progress 


lives, are what we make them. To paraphrase 

Mr. Paul W. Goulding, nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm ; nor was anything lasting 
or important accomplished without some struggle and 
sacrifice. Let us attach importance not only to what we 
get, but to what we give. We all are standing on the 
shoulders of teachers who have traveled the hard road 
before us, who have suffered and sacrificed to carry our 
profession where it is today. Do we dare do less than 
they? 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation is the largest professional associ- 
ation of its kind in the world. Its organizational struc- 
ture includes six district associations, 49 state associa- 
tions (including the District of Columbia), and sixteen 
affiliated organizations. It has a greater membership 
than any other department of the National Education 
Association. Although we may be justly proud of the 
status which the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has achieved 
through its sixty-four years of growth, there are still 
approximately forty thousand professional leaders who 
can participate in and make a contribution to the work 
of our Association. The enrollment of these potential 
colleagues rests squarely on the shoulders of each mem- 
ber. It is reasonable to assume that many of these pro- 
fessional workers would participate in our national 
professional association if properly approached on the 
advantages of membership. 


Ori: associations, like our careers, our homes, our 


Persistent Problems 


This past year has brought with. it many personnel 
changes in the national office with consequent interrup- 
tion of steady membership promotional work. The 
present staff, however, has worked for five months as a 
team and consistent plans for membership promotion 
are under way. There are, in addition, a number of 
professional membership problems which continue to 
present themselves. Some of these are the promotion 
of closer working relationships between state and district 
membership chairmen ; better acquaintance of member- 
_ Ship chairmen with their responsibilities ; and the ever- 
Present need to stimulate 100 percent membership in the 
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local, state, and national associations. The fine coopera- 
tive efforts demonstrated by the members of the State, 
District, and National Membership Committee assure 
the profession that these problems will be solved to the 
benefit of all. 


Membership Achievement 


The National Membership Goal for 1948-49 was set 
at 20,000 members. On April 1, 1949, this goal ap- 
peared to be attainable because the national membership 
count had reached 16,881 or 2,381 more than the mem- 
bership count recorded as of April 1, 1948, i.e., 14,500. 
In spite of the bright outlook, the official count as of 
July 15, was 17,890 (Table I). This meant that only 
1,009 new memberships were secured from April 1 to 
July 15. New memberships usually secured at state, 
district, and national meetings were less numerous. In 
addition, a disappointing number of membership re- 
newals was secured from the 3,500 memberships which 
expired in March. Two separate renewal notices 
proved to be rather ineffective. Although the national 
membership total was less than anticipated, the esti- 
mated 1949 membership income of $57,350 was ex- 
ceeded. This achievement is indeed significant because 
membership income represents 60 percent of the Associ- 
ation’s total yearly income. 

Congratulations to all individuals who have so faith- 
fully contributed time and energy to membership work! 
Special recognition for unusual service is due member- 
ship chairmen for Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Utah. 
The efforts of department heads in colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country are particularly appreciated 
for their encouragement of student membership. The 
importance of early identification of students with their 
professional organization cannot be doubted. 

There is ample evidence that our Association is grow- 
ing not only in total membership, but also in prestige. 
This is attested by increasing recognition of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation as representative of our professional areas 
by medical, public health, educational, and lay leaders. 
We are anticipating ever-increasing progress. 
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States and Districts Meeting AAHPER Membership Quotas for 1948-1949 


States 
ARIZONA* 


Membership Chairmen 
Jeanne Evans, Arizona State College, Tempe 


ARKANSAS* Mrs. Margie Mills, Public Schools, Pocahontas 
COLORADO* Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver, Denver 
CONNECTICUT+ Carl F. Fischer, University of Connecticut, Storrs 
DELAWARE?F+t W. Calvin Wood, Camden ‘ 

DIST. OF COL4t Edith Barnett, Western High School, Washington 
INDIANA** Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 South Clinton, Fort Wayne 
LOUISIANA#T Jessie Keep, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
MARYLAND** Elmon Vernier, Public Schools, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS++ M. L. Walters, Springfield College, Springfield 
MINNESOTA** Barbara Gill, Carleton College, Northfield 

NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW YORK** 


Marjorie Price, University of Nevada, Reno 
Ruth Taylor, Laconia High School, Laconia 
Marion Stowell, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse 


OREGON?#t George J. Sirnio, State Department of Education, Salem 
UTAH#tT Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan 

Districts Membership Chairmen 
EASTERN* Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, Long Island 
SOUTHWEST** 


Lloyd Webster, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Teacher-Education Institutions With 100 Percent AAPHER Enrollment 


of All Student Majors 
Colleges and Universities 
Alabama College, State College for Women, Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Montevallo, Alabama+t 
Arkansas State Teachers College (Men & Women), Normal Station, 
Conway, Arkansas* 


Georgia State College for Women, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Milledgeville, Georgia 


John B. Stetson University, Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Deland, Fliorida* 

Smith College, Department of Physical 
Massachusetts* 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Women), Lafayette, Louisiana* 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Cookeville, Tennessee 


University of Arkansas, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Fayetteville, Arkansast 


University of Connecticut, Department of Physical Education for Men 
and Women, Storrs, Connecticut 


University of Delaware, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Newark, Delaware* 


Education, Northampton, 


University of Minnesota, Department of Physical Education for Men, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota* 


Washington University, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
St. Louis, Missouri* 


Willamette University, Department of Physical Education (Men and 
Women), Salem, Oregon** 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Department of 
Physical Education, Greensboro, North Carolina** 


Cities Achieving 100 Percent Enrollment of 
Cities 
Garden City, New York** 
Portsmouth, Virginia* 
University City, Missouri, Department of Health, Physical Education 
and Safetyt 
Norfolk, Virginiat 


* On Honor Roll for two consecutive years. 


Membership Chairmen 
Margaret McCall 
Jeff Farris 
Gertrude Manchester 
Mrs. Sara S. Jernigan 


Helen L. Russell 
Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois 


Elsie Jobe 

Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
Carl Fischer 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn 
Ralph A. Piper 

A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Lestle J. Sparks 


Ethel Martus 
All Teachers 


Membership Chairmen 
Carroll H. Smith 
Ruth White 


Helen Manley 
Kirk Montague 


+ On Honor Roll for four consecutive years. 
** On Honor Roll for three consecutive years. 77+ On Honor Roll for five consecutive years. 
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Honor Groups 


Sixteen state associations, two district associations, 
and the District of Columbia achieved Honor Roll status 
by reaching or exceeding their quotas. Recognition rm 
given to different groups which merit Honor Roll 
status. From time to time, there will be published in the 
Journal the following Honor Rolls including names of 
membership chairmen : 

1. States achieving state association membership 


quotas. > ; res. ; 
2. States achieving national association membership 


quotas. are pte 

3. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all women major students at any 
time during the year. 

4. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all men major students at any time 
during the year. 

5. Cities achieving 100 percent enrollment of all 
school health, physical education, and recreation teachers 
at any time during the year. 

States which have been included on the Honor Roll 
during the past four years are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, and Utah. During the past three years Indiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, and New York have reached 
Honor Roll status. Nevada and New Hampshire 
achieved Honor Roll status this year and deserve special 
commendation for their efforts. 

Fourteen teacher-education institutions made the 
Honor Roll list for 100 percent membership of all 
major students. Three cities also report 100 percent 
enrollment of all teachers in one of the three fields of 
health, physical education, or recreation. Doubtless, not 
all 100 percent cities or teacher-training institutions 
have reported. 


Analysis of Statistics 


By States —Twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia have increased their membership. Of the 
twenty-five states who increased their membership dur- 
ing the past year, Massachusetts made the highest 
numerical gain of any state (309), and increased her 
membership to 1150. Other states with noted gains 
were: New Jersey (130), Colorado and Arizona (89 
each), and Nebraska (82). 

New York holds first place in total membership with 
2027 members. California is second with a membership 
of 1244; Massachusetts, third with 1150 members; 
Illinois, fourth with 1032; Pennsylvania, fifth with 836 
members; and Minnesota, sixth with 708 members. 

Thirty states have more than 200 members as com- 
pared with 27 in 1947-48 and 24 in 1946-47. There 
is an extensive range of membership among the states, 
(28—2027) with eleven states having less than 100 
members and six states having less than 50 members. 
The average number of members in each state is 365 
as compared to 351 in 1947-48 and 299 in 1946-47. 

By Districts —Three districts show an increase in 
membership during the past year. The Eastern District 
made the greatest gain, 441, making a total of 5783; 
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Trends in AAHPER membership. 


the Southwest District is second with an increase of 78 
and a total of 1647; the Central District is third with 
an increase of 34 and a total of 2215. 

By Types of Membership—Active membership 
(8064) accounts for 45 percent of the total membership. 
Ten percent of the members hold professional member- 
ships. There are forty new life members. There was 
an increase of 438 members in student membership 
making a total of 6786, and an increase in percentage 
of the total, 38 percent, as compared to 35.6 percent in 
1947-48 and 32.4 percent in 1946-47. Four and three- 
tenths percent of the total membership are student 
professional memberships. 

Foreign memberships have increased by 71 members 
to a total of 465. Memberships in Canada total 185; 
student membership in Canada has increased from 46 to 
118 during the past year. Hawaii has a total of 65 
members. 

An increase in subscriptions to the Research 
Quarterly alone makes the total 300. This total does 
not include the Quarterly subscriptions included with 
professional memberships. 


Quotas Constitute a Fair and Objective Goal 


The quotas for state, district, and national member- 
ships are presented in Table II. A large percentage of 
states accepted their quotas for 1949-50. These quotas 
were based upon a five percent increase for those states 
reaching their 1948-49 quotas. For the states not reach- 
ing their quotas of last year, the same number has been 
set for the coming year. In determining these quotas 
three factors were given equal consideration: 


1. The total population of each state and district in 
relation to the total population of the United States. 

2. The total number of teachers in each state and dis- 
trict in relation to the number in the United States. 
3. The amount of money spent for education in each 
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TABLE I 


OFFICIAL MEMBERSHIP COUNT—AAHPER, JULY 15, 1949 


x 


(Analysis by Districts and States) 





® Repre- 
sentative Student Student Cen 
Member- Profes- Honorary Assembly Member- Profes- Research Grand C 
Districts and States ship sional and Life Total Members* ship sional Quarterly Total Ic 
K 
Central (9) M 
Ne oe Pe eee ee 142 18 1 161 2 82 21 6 270 } 
a aR er Sie ere Seater eee) ee 150 38 3 191 2 45 28 8 272 N 
NE rg eran err Oe ee ek er 118 24 J 143 2 69 5 4 221 N 
Minnesota RR er, Bern eke 195 56 7 258 2 370 77 3 708 Ss 
NEE eR ae eee cree 209 37 4 250 2 106 11 6 368 V 
ERR ire on irre oor 52 22 3 77 1 118 8 2 205 Tot 
SS ere 31 12 <A 43 1 46 a 89 EA 
SN MRI 575 0d 2 (5's ane alale piers «e-tie 27 8 ~ 35 1 4 1 2 42 C 
I elect aga, ton 07 5c eon es epee ee ania 19 5 = 24 P 11 5 40 I 
MUU seek aie stale of Sodio alh case: Biers 'eiracapeserd.ares 943 220 19 1182 13 846 156 31 2215 I 
Eastern (12) : 
eS ee ee ee wire 175 28 2 205 2 62 9 6 282 I 
Delaware Rime eis 8 ohn Macidins a 34 4 1 39 1 69 1 109 , 
District of Columbia........... Sears &2 24 3 109 2 54 12 2 177 , 
Maine Fee. Naor ere ieee ee 37 13 1 51 1 31 8 90 } 
Maryland , Pas SSR o sb hse emo ; 151 27 1 179 2 96 46 3 324 ] 
Peneeaemueetts. ..w 0... esses ae 333 60 9 402 3 699 42 7 1150 
Ce ee re ae 34 8 : 42 1 26 2 70 7 
New Jersey .. ECG rN ee ae has 307 43 ‘8 358 3 223 10 6 597 Tot 
New York ins yess ‘ ne 843 177 20 1040 6 841 119 27 2027 : 
Penneyivania .................. cls 93 5 591 4 217 19 3 836 Mi 
Se ere nrery are eta tae 51 7 2 60 1 21 1 1 82 ] 
Vermont ; ncaa Bese aks 24 6 30 1 14 1 45 ' 
Totals ; ence nea deed 2564 490 52 3106 27 2353 268 56 5783 
Midwest (6) 
Illinois ..... ne a, 587 111 13 711 4 276 29 16 1032 
Indiana atpetate Waele tec aya 232 51 8 291 4 349 43 6 689 To 
Michigan : ee BPA 262 41 5 308 3 57 11 8 384 Ne 
Ohio Be PES CRA ie ee 385 88 11 484 3 195 17 8 704 
West, Virginia Rey a 75 10 85 1 132 Zs 4 224 
Wisconsin Ee aes: 210 45 3 253 2 89 il 6 364 
Totals ; . a , 1751 346 40 2137 15 1098 114 48 3397 
Northwest (4) Te 
Tae ee Peiacdeatvatet 31 3 34 1 12 3 49 S« 
Montana ..... .. ; re eee re 29 9 38 1 6 2 46 
Oregon or ear 92 34 5 131 2 92 4 4 231 
Washington ........... rane 167 32 3 202 2 35 12 3 252 
Totals . d ; ie ; 319 78 8 405 6 145 18 10 578 
Southern (13) 
Alabama Shere scene On: wkk ep etaiaila ees 79 14 1 94 1 179 4 6 283 
Arkansas : 41 14 55 1 179 2 6 242 
Florida esa ; sie ‘ 123 29 4 156 2 93 6 6 261 
Georgia A SE 145 16 161 2 79 1 3 244 
Kentucky Be 87 22 1 110 2 74 3 2 189 
Lowisiana ....... Som ee Seton 89 30 1 120 2 272 13 3 408 
Mississippi . eee : 59 7 66 1 22 1 4 93 
North Carolina rl! 122 29 1 152 2 189 2 8 351 T 
IIE Be oo 33, acess rs acaies eare 83 15 98 1 54 4 2 158 S 
South Carolina ... Pac ; 60 11 71 1 28 2 2 103 
i oe te 111 18 3 132 2 114 9 5 260 
Texas ees Pe Brus eicssreed areca.’ 267 65 5 337 3 314 18 11 680 
WHGEMA ...5.. Bebe cwcyn tach ont ane 142 28 1 171 2 82 6 3 262 
Totals ; te Sd 1408 298 17 1723 22 1679 71 61 3534 
7 
Southwest (5) 7 
Arizona .. : : 55 19 74 1 93 3 1 171 I 
California. ‘ ; ae ‘ 516 211 22 749 ‘ 4 324 132 39 1244 
Nevada ..... ; ~ . 9 1 1 11 16 1 28 
III o's a 5 6 ois, Se ete opeas se widow ; 36 14 1 51 1 3 2 56 
LS Seles Bueae karate 51 8 2 61 1 77 7 3 148 
po eee Te eee 667 253 26 946 7 513 145 43 1647 
TOTALS—STATES in eielers es 7652 1685 162 9499 90 6634 771 250 17154 
Alaska 2 2 — : ee 2 ( 
Canada A gas ths or 22 35 1 58 118 6 3 185 
Canal Zone SN Anetay tee ee 3 2 5 wm * 5 
Hawaii ‘hie Seen eee igs 25 6 1 32 33 5; a 65 
Puerto Rico sia uabenniny eae 11 2 1 14 oe - 14 
Foreign (not including Canada) 349 61 3 413 1 4 47 465 
Totals—U. S. Possessions and Foreign 412 106 6 524 152 10 50 736 : 
GRAND TOTALS ‘ Cine ewe 8064 1791 168 10023 90 6786 781 300 17890 , 
Summary by Districts ( 
Central (9) A AO nee ss 943 220 19 1182 13 846 156 31 2215 | 
MROUENR, BOBD noo ccc oe cnelccess oh pea 2564 490 52 3106 27 2353 268 56 5783 
Midwest (6) .. MGR FE ee sy 1751 346 40 2137 15 1098 114 48 3397 
Northwest (4) RPT Paar tae 319 78 8 405 6 145 18 10 578 
Southern (13) SA prels: . 1408 298 17 1723 22 1679 71 61 3534 
Southwest 5) ees ae 667 253 26 946 rf 513 145 43 1647 
TOTALS (49) ; hae Ao, 7652 1685 162 9499 90 6634 771 250 17154 


* Representative Assembly members, by constitutional provision, are based on the total active, professional, and life members on 
the following scale: 25-100 members, one assembly member; 101-300 members, two assembly members; 301-500 members, three assembly 
members: 501-750 members, four assembly members; 751-1,000 members, five assembly members; 1,000-1,250 members, six assembly mem- 
bers. 
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TABLE II 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY AND QUOTAS FOR 
STATES AND DISTRICTS 


Membership Quotas 


Districts Quotas July 15, 1949- 








ind States 1948-49 1949 50* 
Central (9) 
0 RE ee ere 180 270 284 
—, PERO ee 424 272 424 
Nc. Nadettesntne es 312 221 312 
MINNESOTA***® ..........-.-00+5 438 708 743 
Missouri ...-.--seeeseeeeeeeeeeees a — = 
Nebraska ..----- esse eee e erste: — a aa 
North Dakota ......---+-++++eeeees es po = 
South Dakota .....---+-+++eeeeeeee 
Wyoming ...----- ee eee reece cece ase Pv oie 
Totals Oreo ry cr 
—— tie ; 268 282 296 
eve OO i ee 
sor AWARE ae SRR 40 109 114 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA j7..... r+ 77 186 
Maine any see 202°2022202200051 asa 324 340 
MASSACHUSETTS i7 vee 630 1150 1150 
NEW BAMPSUIES ........ ee B.. a a 
ffvoaa 2018 2027 2128 
Pennsylvania ..........-eeseee eee 1398 830 1398 
OS SS ee 7 ? . 
i LO NAAATS Pee Ce eo ee 
en ak eocs 5736 5783 6648 
— 1144 1032 1144 
NS A ams 689 723 
rere ores ere ey 860 384 860 
oes 9 eos alas tars on mere vio sco 1044 704 1044 
NRE eee ae ieee 44 = = 
ES soc Grace cs sl a Uaiten eee i SG 5/pap 
a lat ee AE Ate 4358 3397 4531 
Northwest (4) 
ee) as 82 49 82 
Sena EO ie OS Pea gah wastes 106 46 106 
I eins, Gilg to 6 bre Sipe eyin eyoiare 208 231 243 
IE Soc. 5 be vial pag ai aan )s Si aies 338 252 338 
ie a a Pe ee paren rcs meet rer: 734 578 769 
—— _ 376 283 376 
NN te hala 1s ase ealebs kao e cereal 
= Be Wi teia vets eis fais sbpialauevdie = = = 
I ars eo aes aaia a Feeelswe wie baa 
EES Peet) Ore ce rane 418 244 418 
a 6c eka, nnd oS anes a loa te 356 189 356 
OS ee aa ae 324 408 428 
Mississippi .............-s-ssssseee 262 93 262 
—— EE ye es eee: = = = 
Er gs Cee A So e8 os 
Oe eee 274 103 274 
Tennessee as pe te 
OO eae id 2 8 2 
Virginia 392 262 392 
Toes ..... 5188 3534 5310 
SOUTHWEST (5)*** 
IL 5.5 kis. aseyo.cn:e Sed da wale ave 94 171 180 
RIE Rae cn ae a 1278 1244 1278 
5 ill, a dam a aNeralee alemoas’ 22 28 29 
ean Te EE Pil eee. eee 90 56 = 
Piss MaG aaa ee NGA sande pseNs 108 148 15 
Me yap ig ae Ave ca tn ie oie vaieeekca ave 1592 1647 1732 
ee eee 20,000 17,154 21,791 
U. S. Possessions and Foreign 
I Sets SIG sib Laid Sesh casa rays doskcins osc 2 
Oe ee Ry ee ee oh 185 
Saat eee ee om 5 
OSES Serie. a Dea ear bs 65 
ee ee fe 14 
Foreign (not including Canada)...... x 465 : 
Total U. S. Possessions and Foreign... . 800 736 800 
PMID oa ais. Stan Se vee baie ines 20,800 17,890 22,791 


Key for Table II 


States and districts in capitals achieved quotas for 1948-49. 
° Quotas are to be presented for acceptance by state and district 
associations. 


os States and districts which have achieved quotas for two con- 
secutive years. 


*** States and districts which have achieved quotas for three 
consecutive years. 


+ States and districts which have achieved quotas for four con- 
secutive years. 


tT States and districts which have achieved quotas for five con- 
secutive years. 


state and district in relation to the amount spent in the 
United States. 

Quotas are applicable to both state association and 
national association memberships. Membership in the 
national association automatically gives one membership 
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in the district association. Local association member- 
ships, through local, state, and national membership 
campaigns, should be encouraged and promoted. A 
strong national association is definitely dependent upon 
coordinated local, state, and national associations. 


The Job Ahead 


Cooperation and consistency must guide our efforts 
at professional promotion if the 1949-50 goal of 22,791 
is to be achieved before the official membership count 
is made on July 15, 1949. For a few states membership 
goals will represent a definite challenge. Let no one 
think these goals are impossible because they are diffi- 
cult. Given the will to achieve them we shall find a way. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that professional 
workers in health, physical education, and recreation are 
willing to reinvest in our national professional Associa- 
tion. 

The following developments should facilitate our 
cooperative efforts at professional promotion in mem- 
bership. 

1. The Board of Directors has approved experi- 
mental plans for unified membership fees in New 
Mexico, Minnesota, and New York. The opportunity 
for increased state and national memberships in these 
states should bring interesting results. 

2. Representatives from the various states have ac- 
cepted membership on the State, District, and National 
Membership Committee. Coordinated responsibilities 
have been cooperatively developed to encourage a con- 
sistent membership program for 1949-50. The break- 
fast meeting held during the Boston convention laid 
the groundwork for this program. 

3. New membership promotional materials, includ- 
ing a complete revision of routine forms, have been de- 
veloped for use in 1949-50. These include new plans 
to functionalize student memberships and to encourage 
the initiation of major club organizations in teacher- 
training institutions preparing personnel ‘in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

4. The membership staff in the national office is now 
adequate. New techniques have been developed to con- 
tinuously apprise state membership chairmen of state 
progress. 

5. July 15, rather than June 1, 1950, has been estab- 
lished as the official date for taking the year’s member- 
ship count. It is felt that this extension will give state 
membership chairmen and the national office staff ade- 
quate time for completing the annual meinbership 
report. Membership counts and lists furnished by the 
national office for fall promotional purposes will be 
more recent if taken on this date. 


State, District, and National Membership 
Committee, 1949-50* 


Central District: (No report.) 
Colorado: Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver, Denver. 
Iowa: Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines. 
Kansas: Walter D. Roy, 1712 Washington Avenue, Kansas 
City. (Continued on page 492) 


* Committee membership will change periodically; new addi- 
tions will be published. 
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H. HARRISON CLARKE de 
Springfield College in 
The Library Dilemma Speiagenet, Hans. = | 
REMONT RIDER, librarian at Wesleyan Uni- in 
Fvessiy has pointed out that college and university (2 
libraries are growing parabolically.1 In general, m 


these libraries have doubled their volume holdings every 
sixteen years. This astounding figure is supported by 
evidence of library volume increases at the following 
four groups of colleges: (1) ten of the smaller men’s 
colleges, 1831 to 1938; (2) five women’s colleges of 
a comparable type, 1876 to 1938; (3) ten of the largest 
universities, 1876 to 1938; and (4) ten of the oldest 
universities, 1831 to 1938. 

The stacks of eight university libraries contained over 
1,000,000 volumes in 1938. The three largest were 
Harvard University with 3,941,359; Yale University 
with 2,748,000; and Columbia University with 1,615,- 
051. Imagine the terrific problem ahead for these li- 
braries, as well as all other libraries purporting to 
provide the raw material in their fields, for humanists 
and scientists to develop “new facts and fresh sur- 
mises,” if they continue to double in size every sixteen 
years. 

Under existing arrangements libraries must have 
shelf space for their tremeridous holdings. As libraries 
expand parabolically, the need for building extensions 
and new structures becomes quickly apparent. But this 
is not the whole problem. Other increased expenses are 
evident, such as cataloging, binding, and library admin- 





1Fremont Rider. The Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library. New York: Hadham Press, 1944. 
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istration and services. Libraries and library associa- 
tions have tried numerous ways of solving this dilemma. 
These include “weeding out” volumes that are seldom 
used, effecting economies in method, inter-library coop- 
eration, establishing central depositories, and using 
microfilm reproduction of publications. None of these 
has proved satisfactory; none has solved the problem. 
The latest suggested solution is the “microcard.” 


The Microcard? 


The form of the microcards is essentially that of the 
standard size (7%4 x 12% cm.) library catalogue card, 
upon which is reproduced in small microprint the text. 
of a book, pamphlet, thesis, or other printed material. 
A single microcard can accommodate approximately 100 
pages of an ordinary book or pamphlet, or 60 pages of 
a typewritten thesis. These cards are prepared with the 
usual catalog entry at the top, thus eliminating the ne- 
cessity for this operation when received by the library.” 
A sample microcard is shown in Figure 1; the fineness” 
of the original print is naturally lost in reproduction, but 
it will be seen that the card contains 64 pages. In they 
original publication, each of these pages was 81% x Me 
inches in size. 





2 The Microcard Bulletin, No. 2. Middletown, Conn.: Micros” 
card Foundation, September, 1948. 
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The smallness of the microprint on the card necessi- 
tates, of course, magnification for its reading. Special 
microcard readers are available for this purpose, as 
ilustrated in Figure 2. A greatly enlarged image of 
part of the card is projected on the nearly vertical 
ground-glass screen. The page to be read can be easily 
found by use of an adjuster knob, and a focusing device 
is available to control the sharpness of the print. 

The use of microcards is proposed as a solution to 
the dilemma of the research library described above. 
Their advantages are as follows: 


1. Microcards reduce the bulk of their texts. A 
whole bookcase full of books, put into microcard form, 
can be housed in half a catalog drawer. 

2. Savings in purchase price are proportionately as 
great. Microcard books cost between one-half and 
one-twentieth of what the same books cost in book 
form. This is an advantage to small libraries, as well 
as large ones, as many more volumes can be acquired on 
the same budget. 

3. The cataloging cost is eliminated. As _ micro- 
cards come already cataloged, buyers if they wish, may 
escape most, or all, of the cataloging cost. 

4. Microcards automatically eliminaté binding ex- 
pense, where this operation is ordinarily necessary. 


Microcards have several advantages over micro-films. 
In the first place, they are a form of micro-text on 
paper rather than on film, and may, therefore, be repro- 
duced and sold for less. Furthermore, the fixed costs 
involved in their making are usually spread over a 
much larger number of copies. Other advantages arc 
(1) microcards come cataloged, while the usual catalog- 
ing processes must be accomplished with microfilms ; 
(2) microcards may be filed in catalog drawers, while 
micro-films require shelf space; and (3) microcards 


Figure 2, Microcard reader. 
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are more convenient to handle and mail. Finding spe- 
cific pages is also simpler and quicker with the micro- 
card system, as they can be readily identified on the 
card, while the micro-film must be run through in order 


to locate a given page. Also, they are much more 
quickly and easily inserted in the reading machine. 

The most important and fundamental advantage of 
microcards is the possibility of their making more gen- 
erally available the great body of reference material at 
present contained in only a very few large libraries. This 
availability is of primary importance to any person en- 
gaged in scientific investigation. The only course open 
to such investigators now is the expensive one of visit- 
ing the libraries containing the needed material, or the 
burdensome one of arranging for inter-library loans, 
an alternative which is not always possible. 

Another feature of great importance is the fact that 
texts of unpublished master’s theses and doctor’s dis- 
sertations may be placed on microcards and made ac- 
cessible to the field shortly after completion. Books 
and other materials now out of print may also be dis- 
tributed through microcard publication. This develop- 
ment is of particular value to new libraries or to older 
libraries attempting to acquire source materials in new 
fields. 


The Development of Microcards 

The originator of the microcard, Dr. Fremont Rider, 
presented his idea to the library world in 1944.* In the 
preliminary development of these cards, he was insist- 
ent that none should be put on the market until the 
technical and organizational problems that their is- 
suance involved appeared to have been solved. Most of 
the technical development of the cards has been accom- 
plished by two commercial concerns working in close 
cooperation, the Eastman Kodak Company of Roches- 
ter, New York, and the Northern Engraving and Manu- 
facturing Company of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

The development of microcards has been under the 
close scrutiny, and to a large degree under the direction 
of the Microcard Committee. This committee is a joint 
body appointed by the major American library associa- 
tions and representing in its membership most of the 
largest American libraries. This committee has formu- 
lated a ““Microcard Code,” which provides standardiza- 
tion of size, format, catalog entry, text reduction ratio, 
and so forth, of all published microcards. 

Although the committee foresaw the possibility of 
many microcard publishing bodies coming into the field, 
it was felt that, at the start at least, there was need for 
one publishing organization which would act as a 
pioneer in the development of this new enterprise. The 
Microcard Foundation, which resulted from this deci- 
sion, has been sponsored by the State of Wisconsin as a 
non-profit making educational institution governed by 
a board of trustees upon which the library world has 
direct representation. In addition to the Microcard 
Foundation, the Microcard Committee cooperates with 
various organizations and institutions which desire to 
publish microcard materials in specific subject fields. 
(Continued on page 486) 


’ Fremont Rider, op. cit. 








CANCER EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
New York City 


in national health education, Very effective use 
can be made of the skill, technical knowledge, and 
resources of voluntary agencies to further health edu- 
cation in the schools when there is mutual understand- 
ing of the needs of the school in relation to the specific 
contributions which each voluntary agency can make. 

Cooperative efforts of the School Health Section of 
the American Public Health Association and of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation resulted in the production of a joint 
statement on the function of voluntary agencies in re- 
lation to the school health program. The suggestions, 
so outlined, entitled “A Statement on the Relationships 
of the Voluntary Health Agencies to the School Health 
Program” appeared in the February, 1949, issue of the 
Journal of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, and in the March, 1949, 
issue of the American Journal of Public Health. 

The following guide for cancer education in schools 
was set up by the American Cancer Society in March of 
this year. The statement is in accord with the sug- 
gestions of the two professional organizations. It is 
representative of cooperative planning with official 
health and educational agencies. 


\ TOLUNTARY agencies play an important part 


Relationships of the American Cancer Society to 
the School Health Programs 


1. The American. Cancer Society, and all of its 
Divisions, should actively assist in the promotion of 
balanced school health education programs in all of the 
states. 

2. Health education is defined as “the process of 
providing learning experiences for the purpose of in- 
fluencing knowledge, attitudes, or conduct relating to 
individual, community, or world health.” 

a. Many schools have recognized a specific respon- 
sibility to provide such a comprehensive health educa- 
tion program for all students from the kindergarten on 
up. As such a program develops, the interest of special 
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Cooperative planning with official 
health and educational agencies 


groups, e.g., cancer, will be covered at the appropriate 
grade levels within the framework of the graduated 
school health prograrn. 

b. For such a program some schools need support in 
obtaining qualified personnel, thoroughly prepared in 
the field of health education. 

c. Schools, though ultimately responsible, can rec. 
ognize the value of planning this program cooperatively 
with other interested individuals and allied groups 
(both official and voluntary). 

3. The task of the American Cancer Society, national, 
state, and local, is: 

a. To work cooperatively with school officials and 
allied groups in planning a comprehensive health edu- 
cation program. 

b. To supply qualified speakers on request. 

c. To supply supplementary instructional materials. 
These activities should be carried on in a manner that 
encourages the school to accept their responsibilities in 
health education. Most school administrators welcome 
suggestions from community organizations, and will 
especially do so when the representatives of the Cancer 
Society recognize that final decisions on program con- 
tent and methods of presentation are the proper fune- 
tion of the school authorities, that suggestions should 
always be made through regular channels, and that 
effective results will depend largely on attitude, interest, 
and desire to help to improve the school health program. 


What to Teach About Cancer 


1. Education concerning cancer should be an integral 
part of the overall school health education program 
because : 

a. Cancer is one of the most serious health problems 
of the American people. 

b. During childhood is the time in which to build 
sound attitudes and overcome current fears and phobias. 
If the latest available information about cancer is itt 
planted in the child while he can face it objectively 


(Continued .on page 474) * 
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Announcing 
Football 


Games 


HE public address system may be a boon or a 

boomerang. It may be an instrument for conveying 

timely and valuable information and/or establish- 
ing proper public relations between school administra- 
tions and communities. The primary function of the 
public address system is to convey pertinent information 
primarily concerned with the athletic contest. Since 
this is the football season, this discussion will be limited 
to that sport. 

Information conveyed over the public address system 
should include the following items: 

1. The records of the two competing teams in pre- 
vious contests and their records of wins and losses dur- 
ing the current season. 

2. The line-ups with the names and numbers of the 
two teams; the officials of the game, their names and 
positions. 

If programs are furnished at the game, the above 
information is not imperative but is usually considered 
desirable. 

When the game starts, certain information should 
be given for both the offensive and defensive teams. 
On the offensive teams there should be included such 
items as: (1) who holds the ball on kickoff, (2) who 
kicks the ball, (3) who goes down under the ball on 
the kickoff and makes the tackle, (4) who receives 
the ball from center on scrimmage plays, (5) who is 
back in deep punt formation, (6) who does the punting, 
(7) who handles the ball in the back field, (8) who 
does the passing, (9) who receives the pass or for whom 
the pass was intended, (10) who runs with the ball, 





The author is instructor of physical and health education, for- 
merly a member of the coaching staff at the University, a mem- 
ber of the Southwest Football Officials Association, and has an- 
nounced football and baseball games on the public address sys- 
tem for the past six years at the University of Texas. 
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Cc. J. ALDERSON 


University of Texas 
Austin 


(11) who executes good blocks, (12) who fumbles 
the ball, (13) who recovers the fumble, (14) who 
holds the ball, (15) who kicks on try for point. These 
are some of the most pertinent bits of information 
in which the spectators are interested. 

On the defensive team it is well to announce: (1) 
who receives the kickoff, (2) who makes tackles, (3) 
who intercepts or breaks up forward passes, (4) who 
smears the interference, (5) who blocks kicks, (6) 
who plays safety when the offense is in deep punt 
formation, (7) who receives punts, (8) who recovers 
fumbles. These are some of the most relevant points 
of information of interest to spectators concerning 
the defensive team. It is well to announce substitutes, 
their names and numbers, and the names and numbers 
of players whom they replace. This is particularly 
advisable in the early stages of the game and perhaps 
during the entire game if programs are not provided. 

The announcer can render a very fine bit of service 
by interpreting the signals of the officials for fouls 
as they are given on the playing field. Incidentally, 
announcers should be thoroughly familiar with these 
signals, a condition that is by no means universally 
prevalent. In fact, the interpretation of signals by 
announcers is a standing joke among football officials.* 
Announcers should consider familiarity with these rules 
an indispensable part of their qualifications to announce 
ball games. 

The downs and yardage should be annotinced reg- 
ularly if the score board does not reveal this informa- 
tion. If the score board is in view of all spectators 
this need be done only on occasion. It is well for the 

: (Continued on page 490) 





* These signals are to be found on pages 76-78 of the Official 
Football Rules, 1948. 
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The Cumulative 


Record 


RUTH V. BYLER 


Connecticut State Department of Education 


Hartford 


URING recent years a new cumulative health 
record to be used in conjunction with the school 
health service program, has been developed in the 

State of Connecticut. This report describes how the 
health record was developed and discusses some of the 
unique features which the new health card possesses. 
We feel that other states and local communities may 
benefit from our experiences and may be interested in 
how we proceeded. 

Until 1943 Connecticut had on its statute books a 
law requiring annual physical examinations of all chil- 
dren in public schools. Actual practices suffered from 





Charles C. Wilson for the major purpose of drafting 
program of school health services to meet the require 
ments of the 1943 statute. Under his thoughtful guid. 
ance and leadership the present cumulative health record 
was developed. 


IRST steps included surveying all medical exam. 
ination forms in use at that time in the local school 
systems plus a wide sampling of health forms recom- 
mended by other states. Then, regional meetings were 
held throughout the state to gain the participation of al 
school personnel concerned. The purpose of thes 


Connecticut has developed a new health 


record card. Here’s how it happened. 


most of the abuses and sins of omission and commission 
which occur when thousands of children must be ex- 
amined by too few physicians, who all too often are in- 
adequately compensated. After thorough study of the 
problem and upon the recommendation of a State 
Health Policies Committee, the 1943 State General As- 
sembly changed the law, to require an adequate exam- 
ination at three-year intervals and to require that a 
cumulative health record be kept for each child. The 
State Department of Education was directed to develop 
such a form. 

It seemed logical and sound to the School Health 
Policies Committee that if the number of examinations 
per year could be cut to one-third, then the school health 
staff would be in a better position to do more thorough 
examinations, afford opportunity for individual health 
counseling by the physician and nurse, and allow time 
for adequate follow-up procedures for correction of 
remediable defects. In short, the health services could 
become an educational experience for the child, the 
teachers, the administrators, and the parents, rather 
than a mere formality. 

At this time the department was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the consultant services, on a part-time basis, of Dr. 


meetings was to learn from their years of experience 
those items which would contribute most to the child 
and the school, plus the fact that people tend to 
accept new procedures more easily when they have 
shared in the responsibility of developing them. Super 
intendents were invited to send representatives includ 
ing (1) an elementary and secondary teacher, (2) a 
elementary and secondary principal, (3) a nurse anda 
physician, (4) a school counselor, and (5) others with 
particular interests in health education. Representi- 
tives of the State Health Department attended many d 
the meetings. 

Questions for discussion accompanying the invite 
tion included these: 

1. What are the purposes of health examinations aml 
what procedures other than health examinations revel 
the health needs and problems of pupils? What met 
bers of the school staff make the most use of inform 
tion concerning the health of pupils? 

2. Should space be provided for teachers to recotl 
their impressions and observations of the physical, met 
tal, emotional, and social health of pupils? Shouli 
space be provided to record the results of conferenct 

(Continued on page 488) 
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CREATION 


Honor Award Fellows—1949 





A report by the 
HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Eva Seen 
Ruth Lins 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth 


HE Committee on Honor Awards has selected 
[seven persons this year to receive the Fellowship 

Award for outstanding leadership and service in 
the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 
Each person has met all the requirements set up by 
the Association and is hereby named a Fellow of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


Dorothy Nyswander Palmer 

OROTHY NYSWANDER PALMER was born 

in Reno, Nevada, and received her early education 
in the public schools of that city. She attended the 
University of Nevada and the University of California. 
The A.B. and M.A. degrees were received from the 
former, and the Ph.D. degree was received from the 
latter. She began her teaching career at the University 
of Nevada as instructor in college algebra and assistant 
to the head of the English Department. She taught 
mathematics at Elko High School in Nevada, and at 
Alameda High School in California. Graduate study in 
education and psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia preceded teaching and research in these fields 
at the University of Utah and Stanford University. 

In 1932 she accepted a position as research assistant 
in health education for the American Child Health As- 
sociation in New York City. In 1933 she was ap- 
pointed state director of professional and women’s proj- 
ects of the WPA in Utah, and in 1935 she became re- 
gional director for the eleven western states. 

In 1936 she was invited to direct a research study in 
school health sponsored by the health department and 
board of education of New York City. During this 
period, she served also as a consultant to the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. In 1942 she joined the staff of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs as health education 
specialist. In the fall of 1946 she was appointed to her 
present position, professor of public health education, 
School of Public Health, University of California. 

Dr. Nyswander is a member of the American Public 
Health Association and American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, as well as of the AAHPER and has been elected 
to membership in the Utah Academy of Science and the 
American Academy of Physical Education. She has 
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Mabel Lee 
Jackson R. Sharman 
Anna Espenschade, Chairman 


served two terms as vice president for health education 
for the AAHPER (1938-1939, 1944-1946). 

Dr. Nyswander’s publications include over 40 books 
and articles in the areas of health education practices, 
school health problems, professional education in health 
education, and evaluation of health education practices. 
She recently contributed a chapter on dental health edu- 
cation to the book, Dentistry in Public Health. 

Dr. Nyswander has contributed, too, to the advance- 
ment of health education through consultant services to 
the California State Department of Health, California 
State Department of Education, University of Wash- 
ington, and the Montana State Department of Health. 


Thomas C. Ferguson 

HOMAS C. FERGUSON was born in Adams, 

Massachusetts, and received his early education in 
the public schools of that community. He attended the 
University of South Dakota where he was awarded the 
A.B. degree in 1915. He holds a diploma from 
the Harvard Summer School of Physical Education, 
the Ed. M. degree from Harvard, and the Ed. D. degree 
from George Washington University. He now holds 
the position of state supervisor of physical education 
and recreation in the department of education for the 
State of Maryland. 

Dr. Ferguson began his career as supervisor of play- 
grounds and physical education in Watertown, South 
Dakota. He served overseas in World War I as a bat- 
tery commander and later as a brigade athletic officer. 
After the war he returned to Massachusetts where he 
was associated in succession with the Somerville YMCA 
at Tufts College, the New Bedford public schools, and 
various camp and club activities for youth. In 1932, he 
moved to Baltimore, Maryland, as state field leader for 
the Playground Athletic League and in 1937 was ap- 
pointed to his present position. He served overseas in 
World War II as a special service officer and war bond 
officer. 

The continuing interest and guidance of Dr. Fergu- 
son in athletics are attested by active participation in 
such organizations as the Massachusetts Coaches Asso- 
ciation, the South Atlantic Amateur Athletic Union, 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
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Dr. Palmer Dr. Ferguson Dr. Jackson 


Associations, and the Maryland Public Schools Athletic 
Association. He has given outstanding leadership in 
professional organizations, having served as president 
of the Maryland Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation in 1946-47, and as chairman of 
numerous committees for this Association, for the East- 
ern District of AAPHER, and for the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. He was president of the latter organization in 
1946 and is president of the Eastern District this year. 

Numerous articles, reports, and brochures have been 
written or edited by Dr. Ferguson. His contributions 
cover a wide range of topics and include public relations 
outlines, program content and administrative proce- 
dures, facilities guides, and professional education 
standards. 


C. O. Jackson 


O. JACKSON was born in De Kalb, Illinois, and 
® attended schools in that city. He received the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from the University of Illinois 
and the Ed.D. degree from New York University. He 
is now associate professor of physical education at the 
University of Illinois. His first teaching position was 
in the junior-senior high school at Menominee, Michi- 
gan, where he was director of physical education and 
intramural athletics. In 1929 he accepted a position at 
the University of Illinois and has advanced steadily in 
that department. He has taught in summer schools at 
New York University and at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Jackson’s extensive contributions in the fields of 
curriculum study and of vocational guidance are well 
known. He served as chairman of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee of the AAPHER, 1937-45, and was 
largely responsible for the publication of the pamphlet 
Physical Education as a Profession (Res. Quart., May, 
1942), and for the six AAPHER Vocational Guidance 
Series reports. He has conducted three state-wide sur- 
veys on curriculum in physical education in Illinois and 
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two surveys on health practices in athletics. He has col- 
laborated with other authors in the writing of books on 
curriculum and method and has published many articles 
on health, physical education, curriculum, and student 
teaching in professional magazines. 

As co-chairman of state legislation in 1942, he was 
responsible, in part, for writing the present state law in 
physical education in Illinois, and for the public rela- 
tions program which preceded this measure. 

In the position of president of the Illinois State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (1943-44), as chairman of committees and sections 
in the Midwest and National Associations, Dr. Jackson 
has been a constructive leader. 


Frank Stafford 

RANK STAFFORD was born in Bedford, Indiana, 

and attended public schools in Lawrence and Mont- 
gomery Counties in Indiana. He received the B.S. de- 
gree from Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
the M.S. and the Director of Physical Education 
degrees from Indiana University, He holds a diploma 
from the College of National Professors of Physical 
Education, Mexico City. His teaching career began 
in the public schools of Indiana. In 1936 he was 
appointed assistant state director of the Indiana Div- 
sion of Health and Physical Education and served 
as director of the division from 1942-44. He held the 
additional title of Indiana state director of physical 
fitness from 1941-44. In 1944 he was appointed 
principal specialist in physical fitness for schools and 
colleges of the U. S. Office of Education and for the 
Committee on Physical Fitness and in 1945 accepted 
the position which he now holds, specialist in health 
education, physical education, and athletics in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Stafford has given outstanding service and leader- 
ship to professional organizations. Among the many 
offices he has held are president of the Indiana Associa 
tion for Health and Physical Education, 1934-35 ; presi 
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Mr. Stafford 


dent of the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education, 1944-45; vice president, Health 
Education Division, AAHPER, 1946-47. He served 
as official U. S. delegate to the Second Pan-American 
Congress of Physical Education in 1946 and was elected 
a member of the Pan-American Institute of Physical 
Education Board. He is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 

Contributions to the literature which have been made 
by Mr. Stafford include numerous articles and reports. 
He is.a co-author of Indiana State Courses of Study in 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety, of Indiana 
Physical Fitness Manuals, and of the Indiana Physical 
Fitness Test. He has directed many national and re- 
gional workshops and conferences, including the Na- 
tional Conference on Planning Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Physical Education, and Health Education 
held at Jackson’s Mill in 1947 and has served as con- 
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Dr. Ainsworth 


sultant to others, including the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health Education, and Recreation held at 
Jackson’s Mill in 1948. 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth 
OROTHY S. AINSWORTH was born in Moline, 
Illinois, and received her early education in the 
public schools of that city. She graduated from-Smith 
College with the B.A. degree in 1916, took the M.A. 
degree at the same institution in 1925, and the Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia University in 1930. Her teaching 
career was begun at Moline High School but was in- 
terrupted after one year by service overseas in World 
War I with the Smith College Relief Unit. After the 
war, Dr. Ainsworth returned to Smith College as in- 
structor in physical education and has continued to ad- 
(Continued on page 484) 
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Editorials 


Round-Up for Health Education 


EALTH education as a means to the improve- 
ment of living is engaging the attention of a wide 
variety of persons and groups. No longer is 

health education considered the exclusive province of 
the physician, the public health worker, or the pro- 
fessional educator. A constantly growing number of 
lay groups, commercial companies, governmental agen- 
cies, and professional organizations are engaged in 
health education programs or activities. This m 'ti- 
plicity of interests and activities is sometimes confusing, 
and there are inevitable conflicts inherent in the situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the breadth and variety of 
health education activities is a powerful potential force 
for good and a challenge to the leaders in the profession. 

The members of the AAHPER who are interested in 
health education are drawn primarily from the educa- 
tional profession. They represent public schools, 
teacher-education institutions, and state departments of 
education. A sprinkling of workers in public health 
and voluntary agencies completes the roster. The 
activities of the Health Education Division have been 
geared to the needs of the membership and have con- 
sistently centered around health problems and programs 
in the school. While this emphasis is logical and justi- 
fiable it has sometimes resulted in a limited and circum- 
scribed approach to health problems, with insufficient 
recognition of the relationship of the school to the 
families and communities from which the children come. 
One of the great needs in health education is the coordi- 
nation of school activities and programs with the efforts 
of homes and other community agencies. 


Health education workers in schools and colleges are 
in a strategic position to exert leadership in the direction 
of coordinated effort. The effective health educator no 
only knows the health resources of his community but 
utilizes them. By so doing, he becomes acquainted with 
the workers in public health, in voluntary agencies, in 
social work, in the medical and dental societies, in Jay 
groups. He works with these groups to organize 
school and community health program based on the 
needs of people. He is not hemmed in by the walls of 
his school, but is a cooperating member of a community 
team. While his primary responsibility is in the school 
and his major contribution is made by working directly 
with students, he no longer functions in a vacuum or in 
isolation. His breadth of activity and vision is reflected 
in a more functional and realistic approach to his 
teaching. 

Just as the individual health educator in his com- 
munity maintains cooperative relationships with a 
variety of individuals and organizations interested in 
health, so is the national organization, the AAHPER, 
working actively with many other groups interested in 
the health of children. When all agencies and groups 
who are interested in healthy children sit down together 
and plan a functional program which meets children’s 
needs, then we will have arrived at an important mile- 
stone. Utopia? Perhaps. But only by directing our 
efforts toward this goal on local, state and_ national 
levels can we hope to achieve success.—Bernice Moss, 
Vice President, Health Education. 


Round-Up for Recreation 


5 we theme adopted for the 1950 convention of the 
AAHPER, “Roundup on the Range,” seems to be 
particularly appropriate for a program of the Recrea- 
tion Division. What could be more significant to the 
future development of recreation than to round up 
representatives of the major interests in this broad field 
of service and identify its essential component parts 
on the community level? What greater service could 
be offered to the professional and lay leaders in this 
field of service, as well as to its supporting constituency, 
than to undertake to establish through this roundup 
the general categories of opportunities which are essen- 
tial to an adequate program of community recreation? 
What could be more helpful to the future growth of 
community recreation than to develop, in this way, some 
basic principles which recognize the essential component 
parts of the program and aid in establishing a practicable 
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division of responsibility and a more efficient use of 
the total resources made available by the community 
for community recreation ? 

Far too often we are prone to overlook that the very 
essence of recreation is freedom of choice. In a society 
such as ours, offering the utmost in opportunities for 
free associational life, leisure of itself breeds many 
organizational approaches to common recreative inter- 
ests. They are part and parcel of the peoples’ recrea- 
tional life. 

Historically, recreation as a community program has 
evolved and developed as a direct result of these free 
associational opportunities. No thoughtful person 
should desire to destroy them. Hence, the challenge to 
recreation today does not directly rest in the simplifica- 
tion of organizational approaches to recreation. Rather 
it rests in giving full recognition and protection to the 
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expressions of people through free association of their 
own choice, while at the same time endeavoring to relate 
their associations to an efficient use of total resources. 


ECREATION programs in themselves are largely 
R dependent for their effectiveness on organizational 
approaches to common interests. If our society pro- 
vides many of these approaches, is it not better to usé 
them than to attempt to create new ones which may be 
somewhat artificial in character? Far too often in the 
past, we have proceeded upon the basis that organiza- 
tional approaches not of our own making are of little or 
no value. Thus we have denied ourselves the oppor- 
tunity for true leadership on the community level. It 
seems doubtful that we can continue this practice. Iso- 
lationism and empire building are becoming as outdated 
on the community level as they are in world affairs. 

Efficient use, as measured by democratic standards, 
does not rest in ownership or dictatorial administrative 
control of properties, staff, and finances. Rather, it 
rests upon developing approaches directed toward se- 
curing full utilization of resources in accordance with 
democratic procedures. Obviously, effective adminis- 
trative clearances are essential to this efficient use but 
efficiency, as measured in the provision and appeal of 
recreation opportunities, may well be directly related to 
the extent to which the free asso¢iations of our demo- 
cratic society are successfully utilized. 

All over America communities are desirous of estab- 
lishing and maintaining community recreation programs 
in keeping with the needs and resources of their people. 
This is not an easy task. Economic pressures are great. 
Ever-expanding needs in all fields of community serv- 
ices result in demands for more and more financial sup- 
port. Appraising these demands objectively and formu- 





lating financial programs for their support which are 
within the limits of community resources seems to be 
an almost impossible task. 

Professional leadership on the community level is 
prone to approach this problem on a piece-meal basis 
and mobilize pressures accordingly. The lay persons 
faced with the problem of making decisions become 
confused and discouraged. Leadership on the national 
level appears to be similarly confused due largely to 
its failure to exercise analytical perception with respect 
to the total program. More and more are these com- 
munities turning to outside specialists for advice and 
help through community surveys. Certainly it is fair 
to conclude that this approach indicates some failure 
upon the part of the local professional leadership to be 
effective in over-all community planning for recreation. 
This should not be so. Do we not owe the community 
our supporting constituency, regardless of whether the 
financial support for parts of the total program come 
through tax levy or voluntary contributions, sound 
objective, analysis looking toward real cooperative effort 
in the efficient use of the total resources made available 
for our use? Can we justify our claim to be pro- 
fessionals in this field of service if we fail in this im- 
portant duty? , 

Here lies a challenge to the Association, representa- 
tive of the largest group of professional workers in this 
great field of service. Let us accept this challenge and 
devote our efforts this year to bringing about an ap- 
proach to the problem representative of the community 
of interests in recreation and dedicated to the “one- 
community”. philosophy. Let us truly sponsor a 
“Round-up on the Range” in recreation—Lewis R. 
Barrett, Vice President, Recreation. 


Round-Up for Physical Education 


eer educational problems inherent in the effort to 
maintain and improve democratic living in spite of 
recurrent social, economic, and political tensions are 
not of peculiar interest-to physical education but rather 
reflect the need and the willingness to question and 
evaluate status and progress. However, some of them 
as major professional challenges can be specifically 
related to physical education purposes and re-examined 
in light of this closer approximation. It is recognized 
that some of the problems are long standing, that some 
of them have received much attention with apparently 
little effect, and that some of them have received atten- 
tion the effects of which cannot be assessed fully. 
Among the outstanding examples of the challenges 
occasioned by the world in which physical education 
seeks to make its contributions are: the need for greater 
understanding of purposes, the need for clearer recogni- 
tion of progress and the need for increasing cooperation 
and coordination within and among professional groups. 
With the increasing public attention that has been 
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given education there arises a grave and recognized pro- 
fessional responsibility. This is the responsibility for 
translating into general public concepts the purposes of 
education, including physical education, in our society. 
The recognition of this responsibility is indicated in the 
number of publications and meetings dealing with the 
interpretation of purposes and outcomes for lay groups, 
and with the techniques of interpretation for profes- 
sional groups. There is a continuing and ever- 
increasing need for emphasis on the demonstration and 
interpretation of outcomes achieved, at least in part, 
through physical education, that involve changes in the 
ways children and young people think and feel and do. 

In physical education and related fields the concern 
with outcomes and emphases is indicated by numerous ° 
individual, committee, and conference reports and 
studies as well as by the “rash” of workshops well dis- 
tributed over the “body politic.” The concern of the 
teacher educator was clearly indicated in the appraisal 

(Continued on page 478) 












sports, and folk dances prior to the coming of 

of the Spaniards in 1521 and during the 300 
years or so of Spanish occupation, these native games, 
sports, and dances did not receive the encouragement 
which was given them subsequent to the implantation 
of American sovereignty. The Spanish priests, who 
were the cultural arbiters, and the intelligentsia believed 
that play was laziness and hence did not only discourage 
but suppressed it to a great extent. In their gather- 
ings, however, the Filipinos indulged in their native 
games, sports, and dances in a more or less spontaneous 
manner. 

When the public school system was introduced in the 
Philippines at the beginning of the American sover- 
eignty, a number of American soldiers who had studied 
in American colleges and universities were appointed 
teachers in the public schools throughout the country. 
These teachers introduced American dances, games, and 
sports in the public schools. With the introduction 
of these sports and games came a revival of interest in 
Filipino games, sports, and dances. 

Competitive sports were given major attention by the 
American instructors. Naturaily, this program catered 
only to the physically able and the proficient among the 
boys in schools who were selected for their ability to 
play on the school teams. Interschool competitions in 
baseball and in track and field were organized first in 
the provinces around and in Manila and later on in the 
outlying provinces. The interschool competition grew 
into inter-provincial competition, and soon gave rise ‘to 
the organization of athletic associations among the 
provinces. The first athletic association was organized 
in the Bicol Region (southern tip of Luzon Island) in 
1906-07. The Manila Athletic Association was organ- 
ized about the same year, and this was followed by the 
Central Luzon Association, the Visayan Association, 
the Southern Tagalog Athletic Association (STAA) 
and the Northern Luzon Athletic Association 
(NLAA). The number of athletic associations grew 
as time went on until it reached thirteen in 1932-33. 

The growth of athletic associations in the provinces 
gave rise to the organization of an annual interscholastic 
meet conducted under the auspices of the Philippine 
Carnival Association. The first of these meets was 
held in Manila in 1911 and was held every year there- 
after, up to 1918. Through the initiative of American 


eee the Filipinos had their own games, 





This is the sixth in a series of articles on physical education 
in foreign countries. 
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The Physical Education Program 
in the Philippines 


officials in the government service and of charitable 
institutions such as the YMCA and others, a national 
sports organization came into being. This was the 
Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation, a chartere 
body which was non-profitable in nature and which 
was designated by the government to promote and reg. 
ulate sports in the country. With the help of others 
Mr. E. L. Brown, then general secretary of the YMCA 
took the initiative in organizing an international athletic 
organization in the Far East. The Philippines, Ching 
and Japan were the first chartered members of this 
organization, and the first Far Eastern Games were 
held in Manila in 1913. 





SERAFIN AQUINO 
Superintendent of Physical Education 
Republic of the Philippines 
Manila, Philippine Islands 








a has been stated previously that emphasis on com- 
petitive athletics received the primary, if not the 
whole, attention of school officials in the early years 
of the public school system in the Philippines. General 
physical education was neglected. This unwholesome 
practice was remedied many years ago, and at present 
mass physical education in our public schools is em- 
phasized. In order to cater to the needs of all boys 
and girls in schools, a variety of activities in physical 
education is offered in the school program. This in ] 
cludes group games, stunts, gymnastics, folk dances, 
and individual and mass competitive athletics. There 
are also included in the physical education program of 
our schools intramural games for boys and girls who 
excel in mass athletics. The idea is to offer an incentive 
for pupils and students to specialize in their chosen 
games and sports. 

The athletic program in the public schools of the 
Philippines goes beyond the intramural stage in that 
there is conducted a series of competitions beginnitg 
with school athletic meets, then developing into pro 
vincial and interprovincial athletic meets, and culminat- 
ing in the National Interscholastic Association Meet at 
which time the winners in all association meets through- 
















(Continued on page 490) 
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Competition: NSWA Faces the 






Issue 


not for the first time. We have been facing it 
now for half a century, ever since women emerged 
into the sports world fully clothed in 10 to 15 pounds 
of long, flowing skirts, starched, long-sleeved shirt 
waists, and a demure, not yet emancipated, manner. 
If we choose to think of competition as the over- 
coming of obstacles, then the very essence of American 
life is competitive. It has been so ever since the first 
axe was swung by our pioneers to clear the land, to 
plant the crops, to survive. We started off competing 
against the elements. Since then, one way or another, 
in war and in peace, we have competed against every- 


Vow we are facing the issue of competition—and 


ALICE SCHRIVER 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


thing and everyone the world over. 

But the overcoming of obstacles isn’t all there is 
to competition. Here the motive may be to attain 
selfish ends. This type of competition is at times mere 
rivalry. And rivalry suggests a personal contest for 
selfish ends which often results in envy and jealousy. 

Let us here think of a competition as an ambition to 
equal or to excel. This implies a contest—on equal 
terms—between two or more people for the same object 
or objective. It is this type of competition in sports 
which affords us an innocent outlet for an inherent 
instinct—the instinct to compete. So persistent is this 
instinct to compete that either we must provide an outlet 
for it through our sports or our youth will seek it 
elsewhere. 

We believe that it should be provided for in our 
sports programs in such a way that every youngster, 
regardless of the level of skill proficiency, may experi- 
ence its important impact, and may feel the pleasure of 
victory, the sting of defeat. Then, with the aid of 
wise guidance, they may learn how to take both of 
these good lessons and profit by them. 

To this end, then, there must first be in all of our 





*An address presented at the annual convention of the 
AAHPER in Boston, April, 1949. 
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colleges, schools, and clubs the broad intramural pro- 
gram. This is the base of our ideal sports program, 
a program replete with as great a diversity of sports 
as facilities will permit. 

In this program every girl, no matter whether she 
is a dub or an expert, should experience competition— 
competition within her own known group: her class, 
club, house, or sorority. 


ERHAPS this will be as far as many of you can 

go or as far as some of you will ever need to go. 
Why? Because in very large colleges, schools, and 
clubs there may not be time, in any given season, to 
go beyond the intramural program. Or, perhaps it 
will be that space and facilities will not permit going 
any further. Also, there may be enough highly skilled 
players within the group to afford for them adequate 
competition at the expert level. In the latter case, 
you won’t need to go any further, 

In another situation, however, where the school, 
club, or college is small the seasonal intramural program 
is likely to be short, just by virtue of sheer lack of 
numbers. Here, too, the number of expert players 
who desire and need a higher degree of competition 
will not find it available. For these the intramural 
program will not be enough. For these we must go 
on to the extramural sports program. We must put 
the top on the broad base of the intramural program. 
And then we have our pyramid completed. 

In still another situation, the school, college, or club 
may be so very small—50O or less—that an intramural 
program is entirely out of the picture, again due to 
sheer lack of numbers. Here the seasonal sports pro- 
gram is likely to be confined to just one sport each 
season. In fact, in some cases, there will be only one 
or two sports during the entire school year. 

For these, the ever-desirable broad base of the pro- 
gram—the intramurals—blots out of the picture. If 
they are to have a sports program at all it will have to 
be an extramural one. For these, we have provided 
the plan of sportsdays and telegraphic meets. 

Even these will not be usable in some cases in our 
more isolated areas where wind and weather are pri- 
mary factors in program planning. For others they will 
be ruled out due to lack of, or insufficient, funds. There 
remains, for these very small, isolated groups, only 
interscholastic, intercollegiate, intergroup sports. Again, 
this is the very top of the pyramid. 


(Continued on page 472) 




















































Learning in the Secondary Schoo] 


BRUCE L. BENNETT 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


VERY important result of modern school educa- 
tion is the social learning acquired by the students 
along with their academic or vocational learning. 

It is evident that this social learning may be desirable 
or undesirable in the eyes of society. It is also evident 
that the physical education class affords a particularly 
suitable environment for social learning—both desirable 
and undesirable, 

To avoid possible confusion in meanings, we may 
say that the objectives of the social learning experience 
are to develop in individuals the desire and ability to 
(1) act in accord with folkways and mores, (2) find 
satisfaction in social living, (3) contribute to social or 
group well-being, (4) attain self-realization and an 
appropriate degree of enjoyment and happiness in life.* 

The immediate problem here is to show some of the 
specific ways in which the secondary school physical 
education class may best contribute toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives. Varsity athletics and intra- 
mural sports will be omitted in this discussion.. Our 
concern is with the large number of secondary school 
boys who come into the gymnasium one to five times 
a week for physical education class. Educators are 
recognizing the desirability of letting every high school 
student have the opportunity to participate in physical 
education and to learn to play games and develop skills. 
The burden of responsibility then falls upon the physi- 
cal education instructor to use the best techniques for 
maximum social learning and benefits through physical 
education. 

Numerous articles and books have been written about 
the objectives of physical education and its contribu- 
tions to the individual, to the school, to society, to 
democracy, etc. Most writers, however, skim over 
the very crux of the situation, namely, how to attain 
these impressive objectives. There are a number of 
ways to contribute to the above-mentioned objectives 
of social learning. It is perhaps superfluous to add 
that optimum training for social learning depends not 
only on content and technique but also on size of class, 
equipment, facilities, and teacher load. Limitations of 





1The author is indebted to Professor William Clark Trow 


_ of the University of Michigan for the formulation of these 


objectives. 
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Physical ‘Education and Social 








the physical education class are appropriately pointed 
out by Zerfoss: 

All development comes as the result of many forces inter. 
acting on the individual. One leader can do only so much within 
this group of forces. To recognize this fact may make him 
a better teacher, may relieve him of the strain of trying to 
“Atlas.” Yet it should challenge him so to improve his philog. 
ophy, methods, and program that, whatever his contribution, 
it may count for the most.? 

One characteristic of the democratic process is to 
take some recognition of the desires and interests of 
the other fellow. Logically, therefore, our first step 
might be to find out what secondary school boys like 
about physical education and what they expect to gain 
from it. This has been done quite well by Cowel 
in Ohio.’ 

Cowell prepared a list of purposes in physical educa- 
tion and, after it was checked for additional suggestions 
by students, presented it to 1400 junior and senior high 
school students from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
The students were instructed to underline each purpose 
which applied to them and add any others. When 
they were finished, they were to mark their selections 
numerically in order of importance. He thus obtained 
a frequency rating and a strength rating for each pur- 
pose. To summarize his findings, “mastery of a variety 
of game skills” was the dominant purpose for both 
sexes. “To be a star player” was a strong purpose 
for senior high school boys but was low in frequency, 
dropping steadily each year during high school. “To 
have fun” and “to keep healthy and well” ranked very 
highly in both frequency and strength. Other high- 
ranking purposes were “to learn to control myself and 
be a good sport,” “to develop strong muscles,” and 
“to learn to be a good team pkayer.”’ 

Since most physical educators also recognize these 
as desirable objectives, there should not be a violent 
clash of interests between the teacher and pupil. These 
purposes are all worthy objectives which tie in closely 
with those listed earlier in this article. 

In the attainment of these objectives, we have rather 








2Karl P. Zerfoss, “Mental Hygiene and Physical Education,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXX (April, 1946), p. 278. 

8 Charles C. Cowell, “Student Purposes in High School Physi- 
cal Education,” Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio State 
University, XVIII (April 5, 1939), pp. 89-98. 
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arbitrarily picked seven ways in which the physical 
instructor may definitely help. They are given without 
regard for relative importance. 
1. Avoid situations which needlessly embarrass in- 
dividual students. . * . 
Take into account student desires, if possible. 
_ Actively teach sportsmanship. 
Teach skills efficiently. 
. Require total class participation. 
_ Make sure that activities are fun. 
_ Provide a varied program. 
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_ Avoid situations which needlessly embarrass 
individual students. 

The individual boy who is set apart from others for 
some obvious physical reason (fat, thin, awkward) 
encounters enough unpleasant situations in the hall, 
schoolvard, etc., about which the teacher can do nothing. 
There is no reason for further unnecessary ridicule 
in a Class situation. The instructor can have a great 
deal of control in this regard as illustrated in the 
following situations. 

Several years ago the author was teaching an outdoor 


es 


anonymity of his line. Another good basketball relay 
is the game of Twenty-One in which each player takes 
a long and a short shot and returns the ball to the next 
player whether he makes them or not. 

Another example is the rope-climbing relay in which 
the fat boy just can’t get more than two feet off the 
ground. He thus becomes the center of critical atten- 
tion. Unless all the boys have had enough practice 
‘so they can climb the rope, this relay should be omitted 
or an alternative run or stunt provided. 


2. Take into account student desires, if possible. 
The physical education teacher should lend a willing 
ear to pupil suggestions and cooperate if at all prac- 
ticable. Perhaps some of the boys might ask about 
co-recreational activities. The matter might be dis- 
cussed with the group and plans worked out for a joint 
period with the girls during class or after school. 
Senior boys might be permitted a choice of activities. 
During the war the author had British and American 
aviators for physical training. The British, who had 
been playing volleyball, basketball, and soccer, ex- 
pressed a desire to play rugby. As they met with our 


The physical education class affords a particular- 


ly suitable environment for social learning. How 


can the instructor help? The author describes 


some techniques for fostering desirable attitudes. 


basketball class and had divided up teams for a game. 
As it was warm, one team was designated “shirts” and 
the other, “skins.” But one of the “skin” team boys 
refused to take off his shirt. The instructor bull- 
headedly insisted, with no result, and then suddenly 


realized that the boy had a bad case of acne on his ~ 


back and shoulders which he did not want to expose. 
It was a simple matter to switch him to the other team 
—a move which should have been made unobtrusively 
at the outset. 

The old-fashioned method of having two captains 
choose sides is undesirable. The first ones chosen may 
get an exaggerated idea of their importance, and the 
last few boys stand in front of the ones already chosen 
and are subjected to a none-too-delicate discussion of 
their merits. ‘Well, take Gus. He’s lousy, but not 
as bad as Art.””’ Why not simply count off by twos or 
fours and the instructor can make any further adjust- 
ment, if one team is far superior to the other, by chang- 
ing a few individuals? 

There is the basketball relay in which boys dribble 
down the floor, shoot a basket, and dribble back. Every- 
thing goes well until the second-to-last man, Henry, 
dribbles down and then can’t put the ball through the 
hoop. He tries several times. Meanwhile the other 
teams have finished and Henry suddenly finds himself 
all alone with everybody joining in a loud chorus of 
raucous laughter. Could we not just as well place a 
limit of two or three shots and then dribble back? It 
would get a grateful Henry back into the sheltering 
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own men, I had one of the British lads explain rugby 
to the group and incidentally tell me how to referee. 
In selecting teams, half the English boys played on 
each team so they could help the American boys during 
the game. We also played an English game called 
“deck-bowl.”’ 


3. Actively teach sportsmanship. 

In a game such as tennis, good sportsmanship is a 
recognized part of the contest. Each contestant is 
honor-bound to call without prejudice the balls on his 
side of the net. The fellow that cheats is soon recog- 
nized and no one will play with him. This code is 
learned as part of the game by the beginner and is given 
strength by continual repetition of the correct response 
in recurrent game situations. 

A first requisite is that the teacher himself observe 
the rules of good sportsmanship and that he recognize 
its occurrence or absence in the class situation. As 
incidents occur, the salient facts should be pointed out 
and the correct procedure described. The acquisition 
of sportsmanship should be regarded as a normal part 
of the learning process, should be continued through 
the entire year, and must be applied to all sports.‘ 

Beeman has applied the tennis code to baseball and 
softball in a practical manner. Instead of having an 


(Continued on page 492) 





*Seward C. Staley. The Program of Sportsmanship-Education, 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, Cir- 
cular No. 28, 1924. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Physical Education 


The American Academy of Physical Education announces the fol- 
lowing awards for 1949; 
Creative Awards 


1. To Miss Catherine Allen, of the University of Tennessee, 
for her work in developing organized recreation in the rural 
communities of the State of Tennessee. 

2. To Mr. Leslie J. Judd of Springfield College, for the 
artistic influence he has exerted upon men’s physical education 
through the excellence and originality of his work in living 
statuary. ' 

3. To Mr. P. F. Neverman, secretary of the Wisconsin High 
School Athletic Association, in recognition of his creative work 
in initiating plans for athletic insurance. 

4. To Dr. Lloyd Sharp, Life Camps, Inc., New York City, for 
his pioneering work in promoting and developing camping and 
outdoor education in general. 

Publication Award 
1. To the report of the joint committee of the National Edu- 


cation Association and the American Medical Association en- 
titled Health Education. 


Research Awards 
1. To Dr. H. Harrison Clarke of Springfield College, for his 
study entitled “Objective Strength Tests of Affected Muscle 
Groups Involved in Orthopedic Disabilities.” 
2. To Dr. Hartley D. Price, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, for his study regarding the establishment of principles 
essential to the realization of objectives in physical education. 


Citations 

1. To the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for its work 
in health education. 

2. To the experimental program for major students at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

3. To the health education projects of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Michigan. 

4. To the Lloyd Shaw Folk Dance Program of Colorado for 
its contribution to the popularization of dance in the United 
States. 


New members elected in April, 1949 are as follows: 


Active Fellows: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley; Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, Mis- 
souri; Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Charles C. Wilson, Yale University. 

Associate Fellow: Vergil K. Brown, former superintendent 
of recreation, Chicago. 

Corresponding Fellows: Jiri Kral, Czechoslovakia; John Mo, 
China; Buichi Otani, Japan; Philip A. Smithells, New Zealand; 
Phyllis Spafford, England. 

Officers of the American Academy for 1949-50 are: president, 
Frederick W. Cozens, University of California, Berkeley; vice 
president, Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles ; historian, Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin 
College. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee are Peter 
Karpovich, Springfield College; .Dorothy Nyswander, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

An interesting check list in physical education for the seventh 
and eighth grades has been developed at Modesto Public Schools, 
California. Arthur E. Morr coordinated the production. 

Have you purchased a copy of The United States in the 1948 
Olympics? Copies may be purchased for $3.00 plus 50¢ postage 
from the U. S. Olympic Association, Biltmore Hotel, 43rd 


Street at Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. Infor. 
mation on 1948 Olympic Games movies may be secured from 
this address. 

At the Boston convention the Swedish Physical Education Asso- 
ciation presented the Ling Medal to the chairman of the Inter. 
national Relations Committee of the AAHPER, Dr. Dorothy 
Ainsworth, who is also president-elect of the AAHPER, fo, 
promoting interest in international affairs and in particular for 
working for good will and friendliness between Sweden and the 
United States. 


Health Education 


Leona Baumgartner, M. D., became associate chief of the Chil. 
dren’s Bureau on June 2, 1949. She succeeds Martha Eliot 
M. D., who, after twenty-five years of service in the Children’s 
Bureau, has left to accept the position of Assistant Director. 
General of the World Health Organization. Dr. Baumgartner 
has been assistant commissioner of health with the New York 
City Department of Health. 

The 4th edition of Health Education, a guide for teachers and 
a text for teacher education, by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, published by the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been selected as one of 42 
“Outstanding Educational Books of 1948,” by a committee of 
educators cooperating with the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore, Maryland. More than 600 1948 publications were 
considered. 

A pamphlet entitled Character Education, a survey of practice 
in the public schools of the United States, has been published 
by the Palmer Foundation in cooperation with the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund of the National Education Association, 
Copies may be secured for fifty cents from the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

A new monthly publication which will be of interest to health 
educators is Modern Sanitation published by Powell Magazines, 
Inc., 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York 1, New York. It 
is described as “a magazine slanted wholly and exclusively to 
the field of sanitation and industrial housekeeping. .. . 1 Modern 
Sanitation shall be a practical magazine aimed to broaden and 
expand the scope of the entire field of modern methods, equip- 
ment, and materials when and where they find a place in the 
maintenance of sanitation.” 

The Federal Security Administrator has announced grants totaling 
more than two and one-half million dollars for the training of 
personnel in psychiatry, neurology, clinical psychology, psychi- 
atric nursing and psychiatric social work. These grants were 
approved by Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele of the 
Public Health Service upon recommendation of the National 
Advisory Mental Health Council. Additional grants for mental 
health research are expected. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York announces the 
appointment of Dr. I. H. Goldberger, M. D., as director af 
health education. Dr. Goidberger has served as assistant pro 
fessor of pediatrics in the New York University Medical School. 

As an additional convenience for its membership, the AAHPER 
has instituted a type of exchange placement service. Basic it 
formation concerning applicants will be made available to pros 
pective employers. The success of the program will require a 
high degree of professional cooperation. 

Applicants are invited to complete four copies of a card list 
ing name, age, present occupation, and college training, as well 
as specific training and experience in the area of special inte 
ests. Three of these cards may be sent to employers for exam 
nation while the fourth will be kept on file at the national office 
The AAHPER assumes no responsibility for recommendation 
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or references. Any future correspondence must be conducted by 


the two parties concerned. 
Employers are invited to complete a card prescribing general 


qualifications for the position to be filled. Application cards of. 


persons most nearly meeting the requirements will be mailed to 
employers for examination. : 
Cards will be sent upon request. Address Placement Service, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Recreation 


Recreation educators identified themselves as a separate group 
in the educational field recently when they completed the forma- 
tion of the College Recreation Association. Action leading to 
the organization was taken when representatives of twenty-five 
colleges and universities met last September in Omaha during 
the National Recreation Congress. Membership in the associa- 
tion is open to any person employed by a college or university 
to perform a recreation function. Eligibility includes teachers 
of recreation, administrators of recreation, directors and staff 
members for campus recreation, field recreation consultants, and 
extension recreation specialists. 


The objectives of the association are as follows: 


1. To establish a professional recreation identity for persons 
employed by our colleges and universities to perform recreation 
functions. 

2. To establish a recreation identity for recreation courses and 
departments administering recreation programs. 

3. To develop cooperation and understanding in our colleges 
and universities among the persons employed to teach recreation 
courses, direct campus recreation programs, provide field recrea- 
tion services, direct research and administer recreation depart- 
ments. 

4. To develop a professional attitude among students majoring 
in the field of recreation. 

5. To encourage the employment of only qualified persons to 
perform the recreation functions assumed by our colleges and 
universities. 

6. To improve the quality of the recreation curricula. 

7. To encourage and improve the quality of recreation re- 
search. 

8. To establish and develop adequate campus recreation facili- 
ties and programs for college students and members of the 
faculty. 

9. To develop an effective field recreation service, utilizing 
campus, federal, state, and local resources whenever possible. 

10. To cooperate with other associations and agencies con- 
cerned in furthering the recreation movement. 

Officers of the newly formed association are: president, Gar- 
rett G. Eppley, Indiana University; vice president, Fred M. 
Coombs, Pennsylvania State College; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Priscilla Rabethge, University of New Hampshire. 

Committee chairmen and co-chairmen are as follows: Consti- 
tuition, Jackson Anderson, Purdue University, chairman, and 
Miss Helen G. Smith, Washington State College, co-chairman; 
Affiliations, Henry O. Dresser, Louisiana State University, 
chairman, and Israel C. Heaton, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, co-chairman; Research, Milton A. Gabrielsen, New York 
University, chairman, and Harry D. Edgren, George Williams 
College, co-chairman; Graduate Curriculum, G. B. Fitzgerald, 
University of Minnesota, chairman, and John Hutchinson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, co-chairman; Undergraduate 
Curriculum, Charles Weckwerth, Springfield College, chair- 
man, and Marvin Rife, University of Wisconsin, co-chairman; 
Field Service, Harold D. Meyer, North Carolina University, 
chairman, and E. H. Regnier, University of Illinois, co-chair- 
man; Campus Recreation, Miss June Breck, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, chairman, and Miss June Brasted, Mills 
College, co-chairman; Camping, Richard E. Stultz, Syracuse 
University, chairman, and Charles B. Cranford, San Francisco 
State College, co-chairman; Student Associations, John Sher- 





lacker, West Virginia, chairman; and James H. Boswell, Uni- 
versity of Florida, co-chairman. 

The College Recreation Association is affiliated with the 
American Recreation Society. Its main function will be to im- 
prove the work of all persons employed by the colleges and uni- 
versities to perform a recreation function. 

A challenging recreation salary study has been received from 
John C. Lilly, Superintendent of Recreation, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


(reneral 


Those in the field of women’s athletics will be interested to know 
that, beginning August 1, 1949, the official publisher for all the 
publications and official sport guides of the National Section 
on Women’s ‘Athletics will be the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation instead of A. S. 
Barnes and Co. All-orders should be addressed to NSWA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

The handbook for state, district, and national associations produced 
by the National Committee on Local, State, and District Asso- 
ciations under the direction of Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania 
State College, has been received. Copies have been mailed to 
presidents of state and district associations and to state directors 
of health, physical education, and recreation. 

Are you interested in securing the Proceedings of the 54th Na- 
tional Convention and Third Yearbook of the Eastern District 
Association? Copies of the proceedings of the Boston conven- 
tion are still available at $1.50 per copy. It is a 336-page paper- 
bound book containing a full report of all of the convention 
meetings and pre-convention meetings as well as the business 
sessions of both the national and Eastern District Association. 
Individual or bulk orders may be placed with John H. Shaw, 
chairman of the Proceedings Committee, Department of Ath- 
letics and Physical Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

We again are indebted to Harold T. Friermood for sending 
review copies of Health and Physical Education Notes. These 
materials are released from the Physical Education Committee, 
National Board, National Council of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Would you like to secure used toys for young refugee children in 
Germany? Albert C. Schweizer, Director, Civil Administration 
Division, Office of Military Government for Bavaria, Munich, 
Germany, requests that interested members of the Association 
send their donations to Benjamin Groves, Refugee Section, 
O.M.G.B., APO, 407-A, c/o PM, New York City. 

The Microcard Committee has authorized Springfield College to 
publish microcards in the following five areas: physical educa- 
tion, recreation and camping, physiology of exercise, group 
work and community organization, and guidance and personnel 
services. A complete manual of 64 pages, each page 8% x 11 
inches, is reproduced on one microcard. 

Initial emphasis on microcard publication in physical educa- 
tion, physiology of exercise, and recreation and camping will 
be upon the complete texts of carefully selected unpublished 
theses and dissertations and the most important books presently 
out of print. The National Council of the Research Section 
of the AAHPER has agreed to help with this project. Inquiries 
on microcards should be addressed to H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

An honorary degree of Master of Physical Education has been 
awarded to Theodore P. Bank by Springfield College at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Mr. Bank is president of the Athletic 
Institute. It was largely through his efforts that the under- 


graduate conference on professional preparation in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation was made possible. Results of that 
conference have already had a far-reaching effect on teacher- 
training institutions all over the country. All who are familiar 
with the efforts of Mr. Bank to further professional advance- 
ment in health, physical education, and recreation are happy to 
learn of the honor he has received. 









Women’s Athletics. News 





By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Virginia Dix Sterling, State University of Iowa, and Dorothea 
Lensch of Portland, Oregon are new members-at-large on the 
Legislative Board. The new secretary for NSWA is Dorothy 
Humiston, University of Denver. Members-at-large from the 
Legislative Board to the Executive Committee of the Board are 
Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, and Marion Purbeck, Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey. Advisory members to the Legislative 
Board are Dr. Frances Harding, Ohio State University, and 
Elsa Schneider, Washington, D. C. 

The chairman of the Public Relations Committee is Ruth 
Atwell, George Washington University, and the chairman of the 
Visual Aids Committee is Marjorie E. Fish, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

New chairmen of sports for WNORC are: Aquatics, Dorothy 
McLean, University of Washington, Seattle; Badminton, Mary 
Pilliard, Orange Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa, California; 
Recreational Games, Jane A. Harris, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; Soccer, Thelma Bishop, Teachers College, New York; 
Track and Field, Mrs. Mary Conklin, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania; Volley Ball, Dorothea Graham, Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation, 115 City Hall, Portland, Oregon; Winter 
Sports and Outing, Mrs. Marilyn Christlieb Wade, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Softball, Mary Bell, Monticello, 
Illinois. 


Laurie Campbell, coordinator of state representatives for 
NSWA summarizes their activities for last year as follows: 

1. Basketball clinics (basketball problems received primary 
attention ). 

2. NSWA programs and publication display at state con- 
ventions. 

3. Talks on NSWA to high school and college students, rec- 
reational groups, teachers, administrators. 

4. GAA workshops and organization of one state GAA 

5. Organization of several official rating boards. 

6. Miscellaneous sports clinics. 

7. Radio talks, articles in local and district papers and bul- 
letins. 

8. Development of an NSWA state handbook (3). 

9. Wide distribution of materials published by NSWA. (some 
6000 copies distributed). 

10. Sale of NSWA guides, standards, and other materials 
(approximately 1000 reported). 

WNOKRC reports that 93 boards are now active. New boards 
organized since September, 1948, are in Antioch-Wittenberg 
(Ohio) Dallas (Texas), Bowling Green University (Ohio), 
Northern Oregon, Central Arizona, New Mexico, Coastal Val- 
leys (Calif.), Central Pennsylvania, Southeastern Ohio, Wichita 
(Kans.), Superior California, Eastern Indiana, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.), Miami-Western (Ohio), Kentucky, Kent State-Tri- 
County (Ohio). New examinations have been drawn up and 
issued during the past year in basketball, volleyball, softball, 
and swimming. 


Four basketball clinics were held in South Carolina this year, 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Chamings, state basket- 


ball chairman. The men attending these clinics outnumbered 
the women and the periods were spent in interpretation and 
study of the women’s rules. The girls’ high school tournaments 
as well as the boys’ tournaments are under the direction of the 
State High School League and men officials are used more fre- 
quently than women. The state NSWA committee is making the 
joint effort of trying to train more women officials and at the 
same time to encourage the use of women’s rules by men offi- 
ciating at girls’ games. 

A volleyball clinic was held at Limestone College, Gaffney, 
S. C., under the direction of Miss Indie Sinclair, state volley- 
ball chairman. Limestone College also held a basketball sports 
night for nearby colleges. The teams played each other in 


shortened period games and the games period was followed 
a social hour. The annual college sports day held at Winth 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., was attended by approximately 1%) 
representatives from all of the colleges in the state. Are 
hockey, speedball, swimming, tennis, and volleyball were the 
sports of the day. 

An aquatics committee under the direction of Miss Alice 
O’Connell of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., state aquatics 
chairman, met in Rock Hill in May to make plans for Clinies 
for swimming officials to be held in 1949-50. 

In Pennsylvania a tennis Clinic was sponsored by the Women's 
Recreation Association of West Chester State Teachers College. 
The clinic was conducted by Mary K. Browne, tennis instryetg, 
at Russell Sage and Lake Erie Colleges. 

Colleges participating were Temple University, University 
of Pennsvlvania, and West Chester State Teachers College. 
Sessions included “Teaching Tennis to Groups” and “Ing. 
vidual Coaching.” 

At Swarthmore College a lacrosse clinic was sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Association. The English team conducted play. 
ing, teaching, and coaching sessions for beginners and advance 
groups. 





—— 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Beginning August 1, 1949, the AAHPER became the 
official publisher for all the publications and sport suides 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics instead of 
the A. S. Barnes and Co. All orders should be addressed 
to: 

NSWA 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Guides cost 50¢. Bookstores and sporting goods manu- 
facturers, when clearly identified as such, will be allowed 
a 20% discount on all orders for guides. All other orders, 
individual or departmental, will be given a discount of 
20% on orders totaling 50 or more guides. There will be 
no return privileges except in the case of NSWA dis- 
plays or exhibits and in such cases the person handling 
thé exhibit must notify the NSWA office in Washington 
in advance that she wishes to handle the publications on 
a display basis. 

On September 1 there will be available from the Wash- 
ington office explicit instructions to assist those handling 
displays. A mimeographed copy will be sent to all who 
request it. 











The NSWA chairman for lacrosse in Pennsylvania, Ruth 
Stevenson, directed a lacrosse playday for 14 schools in th 
Philadelphia area in May. An All-English-All-Philadelphia 
game was played in April at Lower Merion High School. 

Dorothy Yanisch, state representative for NSWA in Pent 
sylvania, has divided the state into areas and organized area com: 
mittees for NSWA. A state bulletin containing lists of state 
committees and news items will be available soon. 

The Arkansas NSWA committee consists of Margaret Bray, 
chairman; Dorothy Martin, Iva Lee Hearn, Posie Cook, Helet 
Stuart, basketball; and Natalie Bartlett, soccer. 

Copies of At Your Service and Desirable Practices were dit 
tributed recently to teachers and coaches. 

Basketball clinics have been held all over the state to @& 
courage better officiating. The national officials’ rating examin 
tion was held at Arkansas State Teachers College and also @ 
Hendrix College. Five people passed the national rating afl 
two passed the local rating. 

Interest in badminton is growing throughout Arkansas, # 
plans have been made to hold a state clinic in February. 

A state tennis tournament was held at Ouachita College. Sit 
colleges entered both singles and doubles. The tournamet 
creates keen interest in girls’ tennis. 

The Virginia Athletic Federation of College Women heldé 
sports day at Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, @ 
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March 19. Basketball games were played by teams from the 
following colleges : Bridgewater, Madison, Mary Baldwin, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Radford, Mary Washington, West- 
hampton, Roanoke, and William and Mary. Officials’ rating 
trials were held. Demonstrations of rhythmical swimming were 


given by swimming clubs from Mary Baldwin, William and 
Mary, and Mary Washington. Re 

The annual conference of the Virginia Athletic Federation of 
College Women was held at the College of William and Mary 
on April 22 and 23. Delegates from Roanoke, Mary Baldwin, 
Mary Washington, Westhampton, Bridgewater, Hollins, Fairfax 
Hall, Madison, Longwood, Richmond Professional Institute, 
and William and Mary met to plan next year’s activities. Panel 
discussions were presented by delegates on “Types of Competi- 
tion” and “Student-Faculty Responsibilities in Athletic Asso- 
ciations.” Miss Caroline Sinclair was the faculty sponsor of the 
group this year. ; ha hao ; 

The Women’s Athletic Section of the Virginia Physical Edu- 
cation Association met in Richmond, March 26. In an attempt 
to ascertain the extent of participation and the type of sports 
girls and women engaged in in Virginia, reports were pre- 
sented by the following: Frances Mays, WAA representative 
for Virginia; Helen McKenney and Celeste Ulrick, officiating 
board chairmen; Josephine Hubbell, state basketball chairman ; 
Harriet Walton, representing the Virginia Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation; Harriet Rogers, national NSWA riding chairman; and 
representatives from recreational centers, bowling leagues, and 
the Richmond Archery Club. Martha Barksdale summarized the 
situation for fencing, tennis, badminton, and aquatics. 

Two new local basketball boards have been formed at Ports- 
mouth, Hampton Institute. 

Copies of Desirable Practices and the softball and basketball 
guides have been distributed to all high schools in Virginia by 
the Virginia High School League. 





Northwest District News 





By R. K. Cutler, University of Washington, Seattle 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Northwest District 
Association met in Portland, Oregon, at the Multnomah Hotel 
for a full three-day conference on April 14, 15, and 16. Regis- 
tration closed at noon on Saturday, April 16, with approximately 
400 members. Because of distances, the greater majority of 
members came from Oregon and Washington but, indicative of 
the increasing professional growth in the Northwest, there was 
an exceptionally large, representative group from Idaho and 
Montana. 

President G. Spencer Reeves opened the convention with an 
official welcome keynoting the theme “Practical Applications.” 
Guest speakers at the opening session, Mr. Ormond R. Bean, 
Commissioner of Finance, City of Portland, and Mr. Paul 
Rehmus, superintendent of Portland public schools, welcomed 
the delegates with references to the opportunities confronting 
each member for professional enlightenment and social enjoy- 
ment. Miss Irma Weir, president of the Oregon State Associa- 
tion, extended greetings from the host state. 

A complete day was devoted to each of the three areas, health 
education, physical education, and recreation. The vice presi- 
dents in charge of each area and their section chairmen pre- 
sented well organized sessions based on factual information and 
demonstrations of practical value in keeping with the theme 
“Practical Applications.” 

The Health Education Section under the chairmanship of 
Morris Hickey, vice president on health education, presented a 
program that was keynoted by a stimulating, thought-provoking 
address by Susan Lacey, supervisor of elementary education and 
coordinator of in-service training, Washington State Department 
of Public Instruction. The first part was a socio-drama, under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, University 
of Oregon, depicting a method of health teaching at the various 
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school levels through the choice and use of health services and 
health products. The second phase, conducted by Howard S. 
Hoyman, University of Oregon, was a workshop in health edu- 
cation with outstanding teachers and professional men and women 
acting as consultants. 

The meeting of the College Section under the co-chairman- 
ship of Helen Smith, State College of Washington, and Leon 
Green, University of Idaho, was a stimulating informal discus- 
sion of leading problems dealing with the purchase of equip- 
ment, teacher training, and health services. 

The Elementary and Junior High School Section presented 
demonstrations in areas of rhythm work, the introduction of 
dancing, types of physical education programs suitable for 
marching, rhythms, tumbling and setting-up work, and a demon- 
stration of the Oregon testing program. This program was or- 
ganized and presented by Mrs. Martha Durham, and Mr. Don 
Fleming, Portland public schools. 

The High School Session conducted by Verne Gilmor, Salem 
High School, chairman, presented several problems each with a 
discussion leader. A period of questions and discussion followed. 

One of the highlights of the convention was held in the 
evening. It was the “Hi-Neighbor” informal banquet and social 
session. The Honorable Dorothy McCullough Lee, Mayor of 
the City of Portland, the guest of the evening, gave a very 
interesting talk on community benefits accruing from the ac- 
tivities of our association. G. Spencer Reeves was toastmaster. 

The General Recreation Session which opened on Friday 
morning under the chairmanship of Miss Agnes McQuarrie in- 
cluded three areas of interest which proved highly informative 
and interesting. 

The morning session consisted of rhythm in recreation at 
various age levels. The practical implications of the demon- 
strations were outstanding. Children from the recreational cen- 
ters were used in these demonstrations. 

The afternoon session dealt with crafts and recreation and 
included many types of work. Many of them provided oppor- 
tunities for visitors to participate. This arrangement, though a 
little different, proved very attractive and worthwhile. 


The third area of the Recreation Section meetings included a 
program held in the evening and presented a feature speaker, 
Mr. Sterling Winans, director of recreation, Recreation Commis- 
sion, State of California, whose topic was, “School and Com- 
munity Recreation.” A discussion concluded the session. 


The business session of the Northwest District Association 
was held on Friday morning with Mr. G. Spencer Reeves presid- 
ing. The constitution was changed to allow the historian to 
become an officer appointed by the president rather than an 
officer elected to serve on the Executive Board. The officers 
elected for the coming year are: president, Grace Houghton, 
Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla, Washington; presi- 
dent-elect, 1951, Leon Green, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; vice president, health education, Howard Weddle, Col- 
lege of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho; vice president physical educa- 
tion, Vernon Sprague, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; 
vice president recreation, George Werner, Spokane public 
schools, Spokane, Washington; secretary-treasurer, Jesse 
Puckett, Central Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington. 
Boise, Idaho, was chosen as the host city for the convention 
next year. 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics convened Friday 
afternoon under the chairmanship of Grace Scully, Oregon 
State College, and presented some very interesting topics and 
programs. Outstanding was the program of “Progression in 
Tumbling” directed by Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, 
consultant. 

The Student Section Meeting presented several pertinent 
topics for discussion that proved lively and interesting. Co- 
chairmen were Aleta Cavender, Reed College, and Clyde Knox, 
Lewis and Clark College. The faculty adviser, Janet Soderberg, 
Reed College, did an excellent job for this section meeting. 

The General Physical Education Session Saturday morning 
provided one of the outstanding programs of the convention. 
Carl Klafs, chairman, organized and arranged some outstanding 
demonstrations accompanied by presentation of suggestions for 
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their adaptation by expert consultants. Students from Portland 
recreation centers and a tumbling team from Vancouver public 
schools under James E. Hicks were used in the demonstrations. 
Russ Cutler, Margaret Poley, and Mary Margaret McKee, 
consultants should be congratulated on their excellent teaching 
demonstration for this program. Points of consideration in- 
cluded (a) good form and individual mannerisms (b) mechanical 
efficiency interpreted for balance and physical force in move- 
ment, and (c) practical information material as guides to teach- 
ing fundamentals in physical skills. 

The Dance: Section, under the chairmanship of Alice Gates, 
Washington State College, provided one of the highlights of the 
convention in this area of interest. Students from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, University of Oregon, Washington State 
College, and Oregon State College took part in a demonstration 
of creative dance technique. Discussion leader for this program 
was Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College. 

“The Use of Rhythm for Children as Self-Expression” was 
directed by Florence Bassett, Spokane public schools. Children 
from the recreation center participated in the demonstration. 

The Physical Education Section continued its meeting Satur- 
day afternoon. Many delegates had departed soon after lunch, 
but there still remained a good attendance for the session on 
“The Coach’s Place in the Administration of State Athletic 
Associations,” and “The Place of Touch Football in a College 
Intramural Program.” 

The Dance Section continued its fine program with emphasis 
on the use of basic rhythm in relation to form and expression. 

“Practical Applications” proved the proper theme for this 
convention. Every program, under expert leadership, provided 
outstanding demonstrations and highly informative discussions. 
The attendance was good, the housing facilities central, and 
the local arrangements good. Also the exhibits in the Junior 
Ballroom were very attractive. Excellent weather and a friendly 
city provided a pleasant atmosphere for a successful convention. 


—W.L. McCrea. 





Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, Newark, New 
Jersey 





All members of the EDA and the AAHPER are invited to 
suggest a candidate for president-elect of the AAHPER. Please 
send your suggestion, not later than September 15 to the Eastern 
District representative of the Nominating Committee, Howard 
G. Richardson, director of physical education, health, and 
recreation, State Department of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

At the annual business meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the Eastern District Association held in Boston, 
April 22, 1949, in conjunction with the national convention, the 
following district officers were elected: president, Thomas C. 
Ferguson, Maryland State Department of Education; past pres- 
ident, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith* College; president-elect, 
Minnie L. Lynn, University of Pittsburgh; district representa- 
tive, Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; vice president, health education, Holger F. Kilander, 
U. S. Office of Education; vice president, physical education, 
Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield College; vice president, recrea- 
tion, Howard G. Richardson, Maine State Department of. Edu- 
cation; vice president-elect, health education, John H. Shaw, 
Syracuse University; vice president-elect, physical education, 
Francis J. Moench, Cortland State Teachers College; vice 
president-elect, recreation, Charles F. Weckwerth, Springfield 
College ; secretary-treasurer, C. Walter Kadel, Board of Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The 1950 Eastern District convention will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 21-24, with convention headquarters in 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The Assembly accepted the invitation 
of Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of schools in New York 








City, to hold the 1951 EDA convention in New York City, 4 
special committee consisting of Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Lynn, and 
the secretary are to make arrangements for the headquarter 
hotel and an acceptable date. An invitation was accepted fr “ 
Dr. Carl Fisher to hold a fall conference for district and pe 
officers at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., the walk 
end of September 8. It was voted to have three representatives 
elected or appointed from each state to attend the meeting, : 


MAINE By Harry T, Hayes 


A baseball clinic sponsored by District VI of the state asso- 
ciation was held April 30. Mr. John Bodnarik, athletic director 
at Gorham State Teachers College and former Brooklyn Dodger 
scout conducted the clinic. All coaches, students, and Officials 
within the district were invited to attend. 

Congratulations are in order to our very popular state direc. 
tor, Howard G. Richardson, upon being elected to the position 
of vice president of recreation of the Eastern District of the 
AAHPER. 

An all-day health institute was held at Wilton Academy for 
all the teachers in Unions 27 and 33. The following people acted 
as consultants: Ruth Young, Maine Public Health Association: 
Dorothy Bryant, State Division of Dental Health; Paul Floyd of 
Farmington; and Howard G. Richardson, state director of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

Miss Jane Farewell, Rural Recreation Service, Dodgeville 
Wisconsin, spent a month in Maine recently training recreation 
leaders in the following counties: Waldo, Somerset, Aroostook, 
Penobscot, Washington, Hancock, Cumberland. The coopera- 
tive extension division of the College of Agriculture and depart- 
ment of home economics of the University of Maine, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the County Farm Bureau have 
been the sponsoring agencies. 

District V of the MAPHER met recently at Calais and de- 
cided to affiliate their organization with District IV of the 
MAHPER so that better programs and plans might be de- 
veloped as a result of the larger membership. 

All members of the Maine Recreation Society were in at- 
tendance at the New England Recreation Executives’ meeting 
held at Gobbs Falls, New Hampshire, May 4-6. James Grooms 
of Auburn, Richard Westgate of Portland, and Bernard Camp- 
bell of Bangor were chairmen of individual panels. At a busi- 
ness meeting of this society, Richard Westgate of Portland was 
elected representative to the temporary State Inter-agency 
Committee on Recreation. 

Spring physical education demonstrations were held at Gould 
Academy, Farmington High School, Jonesport High School, 
Waterville High School, Caribou High School, and Washburn 
High School. These demonstrations have motivated and stimu- 
lated an increased interest in the need for sound programs in 
physical education throughout the State of Maine. 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


President John H. Shaw of Syracuse University announces 
that the following members have accepted appointments as com- 
mittee chairmen for the year 1949-50: Ethel T. Kloberg, Bald- 
win, Long Island, General Policies Board; president’s commit- 
tees: Auditing, James Dooley, New York City; Conference 
Site, Eugene Hofmeister, Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Job Analysis, Ethel T. Kloberg; Membership, Marion N. 
Stowell, Syracuse, N. Y.; Nominating, Dorothea Deitz, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Publicity and Public Relations, Marie R. Schu- 
ler, Kenmore, N. Y.; Interschool Physical Education Activities, 
Jeannette Saurborn, Bronxville, N. Y.; and Resolutions, John 
L. Miller, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Standing committee chairmen are as follows: Camping Edu- 
cation, Milton R. Gabrielsen, New York University; Constitu- 
tion, Ethel T. Kloberg; Editorial, Alfred L. Nilsson, Hemp 
stead, L. I.; Facilities for Physical Education and Recreation, 
Arthur L. Smith, Great Neck, N. Y.; Legislation, Harry Thomp- 
son, Great Neck, N. Y.; Permanent Historical Records and Ex- 
hibits, John H. Shaw; Professional Preparation, Glenn How- 
ard, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y.; Subcommittee on Health, 
William Stebbins, State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y.; 
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y. A Physical Education, E. Patricia Hagman, Columbia University ; that unused facilities at Indiantown Gap could be utilized for } 
, and Recreation, Milton R. Gabrielsen ; Research, Raymond A. Weiss, beneficial purposes in the summer recreation program. The i 
arters State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y.; State Service Awards, governor allocated $200,000 to finance the initial camp. This \ 
from Arthur L. Howe, Hamburg, N. Y.; and Visual Aids, Gertrude money is used not only to transport the boy to and from the | 
state Cohen, New York City. . : camp and to feed him while there, but also to provide him with { 
week. The New York State Standards Project is making steady clothing, including T-shirts, shorts, underwear, shoes and socks, 
atives progress under the chairmanship of Ross H. Smith of Cornell and a poncho-type raincoat. vis . 
z, University. Chairmen of the subcommittees are as follows: The camp, recommended by Governor Duff in his opening 
Organization and Finance, Frank S. Lloyd, City College, N. Y.; address to the Legislature on January 4, 1949, was planned by 
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odger Smith, Garden City, N. Y.; College Women, Harriet Brown, and parochial school administrators and teachers, Dr. Elmer B. i 
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Howard, Queens College. Department of Public Instruction explained that the purpose 
direc. of Camp Penn is to provide more recreational camping of a 
sition MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons desirable nature for boys who would not otherwise have the i 
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“7 A panel discussion is planned as a means of weaving together a Speaker at the dinner ——e of the conference was Mark A. 
major theme which would touch upon the interests of all groups McCloskey, member of the New York City Board of Education, 
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sald- lems: the most urgent needs in elementary physical education; mon desirable and ee difficult form of government—work, 
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Y.: the profession (a follow-up of Dr. Scott’s address of a year programs will not thrive on the separate effort of public and 
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che- state programs, facilities, practices; co-recreation and rhythmic According to Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, Guecuers director of Life i 
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42 Rtg : i ’ in children attending camps and which must be developed in the 
ities, The meeting adjourned with plans to reconvene at the call : : me tans ae 
John of the chairman as soon as additional ideas could be obtained. American people if they will be w illing ~ defend this ceamry : 
in time of crisis. The seven qualities as listed by Dr. Sharp : 
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titu- PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottrell 1. Resourcefulness. } 
mp Twenty-five hundred Pennsylvania boys were the guests of the 2. Practice of conservation. 
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Ex- recreational camp for Pennsylvania children was authorized 5. Love and respect of country. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By Helen L. Coops, Ph.D. 


(Ready November 1949) 

In this new elementary school teachers’ guide Dr. Coops pre- 
sents health education as a potent force in happy and effec- 
tive everyday living. To help classroom teachers understand 
both basic purposes and instructional possibilities of the sub- 
ject, she provides four unique avenues of approach. 

The first deals dramatically with health education from the 
adult point of view—a story of health problems and their 
solutions in modern living. This avenue intends to establish 
a sympathetic comprehension toward the human aspect of 
health. 

The second brings health education to the school, proposing 
methods in effective curriculum development and activity or- 
ganization. 

The third contains many suggested activities and projects 
which may serve as planned learning experiences. 

The fourth consists of actual units representing the main areas 


of health education for each grade level. Within; 
author integrates organization by the teacher o 


proaches and = motivation, activities a Pag echnice 
methods of appraisal. “= and ph 
AMONG THE CONTENTS: Section |Health Edel 2 | 
Modern Living—The Stage and The Players The} a hich 
Drama, Health Education; Section |l—Health Ed oe 


American Schools—School Health Education and Ing 


Section Ili—School Health Activities—The Planning ¢ _ 





ing Experiences, Observation, Making Things, Lists owas 
periments and Tests, Organized Group Activity; Sec ge 
School Health Education Units—Poison Ivy, Trash, } wm om 
The Grocery Store, Indians, Summer Camp, The Denfs =e 





and Games, Safety and Courtesy, Health Standards } 
and Why of Breathing, The Common Cold. 
5/2” x 834” Illustrated 
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TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHO 


By E. Benton Salt, Ed.D., Grace |. Fox, Elsie Douthett, B. K. Stevens 


A book of activities, methods and procedures to help the 
prospective classroom teacher, as well as the teacher now in 
service, conduct a program of physical education for the 
elementary grades. Classifies all activities according to small 
and large group play, team games, rhythms, stunts and ap- 
paratus. Shows the teacher how to determine the various 
types of activity for his grade and the percentage of time to 
be assigned to each type, how to set up the schedule accord- 
ing to days and weeks. Valuable to all elementary personnel, 
administrators and others responsible for administering or 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 


By Nina B. Lamkin 
An informal guide to a practical program in health education 


based on daily life situations in rural schools, homes and- 


communities. 

THE CONTENTS: Finding the Problems, What Health Serv- 
ices Are Important, How Important Are Mental and Social 
Aspects of Living, What Are Your Food Practices, Teaching 
Children Healthful Living, Helping Children to Understand 
Life, The Rural School, Community Cooperation on Com- 
munity Problems, Pre-Service and In-Service Education, Ma- 
terials, Evaluating Different Phases of Your Health Education 


Program. 
6”x%9” $3.00 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


he teact 
supervising the elementary program. e classe 
reference book for college students. way of 
THE CONTENTS: Education—A Force for Democrati(fe™ 
Physical Education—An Integral Phase of Education 
lems of Organization and Administration; Planning } 
gram; Small Group Play, Large Group Play, Team§ 
Rhythmic Activities; Stunts, Pyramids, and Apparaty 

ities; Classroom Games. . 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION 


By Miriam Gray, Ed.D. 

Dr. Gray provides a teacher with a wealth of mater 
will give an insight into the many aspects of the phyii 
cation demonstration. She combines ideas and prac 
for the creative student-teacher planned demonst 
window of physical education—showing its relations 
school administrator and the power of such a pty 
school and community relations. She further discs 
subject by considering pupil development as a dirt 
of active participation in the initial planning andi 
production of a demonstration. 
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TEACHING POSTURE AND BODY MECHANICS 
By Ellen Davis Kelly, Ph.D. 


Within 4 
acher, technical presentation to help elementary teachers, 
materi and physical education teachers, and parents stimu- 
‘idren to want better posture. Dr. . Kelly describes 
Ith Edu sof body mechanics and includes the activities 
/ers, TheM which they may be taught to children of all ages. 


alth Edy Hexing of games, stunts and exercises by space, age 
n and Ini. facilitates the selection of suitable activities for 
‘lanning gil <ityations. Two chapters devoted to materials for use 
95, Listes classroom! The section on the organization and ad- 
vity; Secialsion of the preventive and corrective aspects of the 
Trash, fihechanics program considers examinations and records, 


he Denton with school medical services, home-school-com- 


andards, J; 


munity cooperation, and the role of both the classroom 
teacher and the physical education teacher. Here is a text 
which continues where theoretical correctives courses usually 
stop, by presenting a preventive program adapted to typical 
school situations. 

THE CONTENTS: Factors Influencing Posture; Good Body 
Mechanics Described; Posture Examinations, Records and 
Grading; Teaching the Fundamental Skills; Activities for the 
Gymnasium or Playground, Classroom; Activities in the Cor- 
rective Program. 


5/2” x 834” Illustrated $3.00 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SCH By Dorothy La Salle, Ed.D. 


e teacher how to determine the needs of the child, to 
e classes, to evaluate the child's growth. Also, sug- 
way of guiding the child in health, skill and social de- 
Jemocraiclge"t Curriculum material for the first six grades 
Education into skills, games, self-testing activities; and arranged 
Eng to difficulty. 
ok provides excellent and valuable reference material 
elementary school administrators, supervisors and 
For the teacher education student it presents a 
of theoretical and practical information which will 
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CIRCUS COMES TO SCHOOL 
By Averil Tibbels 

e who conduct high school or elementary school ac- 
ograms, Miss Tibbels provides excellent material on 
b a school, camp or community circus. She includes 
pssentials from the initial organization through manag- 
ces to advertising, providing for the greatest degree 
participation throughout. The author's description 
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enhance study and understanding of the educational signifi- 
cance of physical education applied to the elementary school. 
THE CONTENTS: Potential Values of Physical Education, Ob- 
jectives of Physical Education, Determining the Children's 
Needs, Guidance for Héalth, Class Organization, Guidance 
for Skill Development, Guidance for Social Development, 
Methods of Evaluation, Curriculum Materials for the First Six 
Grades. 


6” x9” Illustrated . Music $3.50 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Dorothy La Salle, Ed.D. 

Suggestions for the presentation of seventy-six rhythms and 
dances—American, Czechoslovakian, Danish, English, French, 
German, Hungarian, Indian (North American), Irish,- Italian, 
Norwegian, Russian, Scotch, Swedish. Contains fundamental 
and pantomimic rhythms; dance rhythms for grades one to 
three; dances and singing games for grades one to eight. 
AMONG THE CONTENTS: Money Musk, Butcher's Dance, 
Crested Hen, Gathering Peascods, Minuet, Hansel and 
Gretel, Czardas, Corn Husking Dance, Irish Lilt, Tarantella, 
Mountain March, Kamarinskaia, Highland Fling, Gustaf's 
Skoal. 

B42” x 11” Illustrated Music $4.00 
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riculum. It has been proven that we learn most through direct 
experience and retain it longer. However, I am opposed to 
regimentation and centralization for this would be antagonistic 
to the ideals of these seven qualities,” says Dr. Sharp. 

The conference was sponsored by the Pennsylvania “Recrea- 
tion Society and the school of physical education and athletics 
and extension services of Pennsylvania State College. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The third quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the 
Rhode Island College of Education on Wednesday, March 30. 
Dr. Mary Spencer, director of the health program in the 
Malden, Massachusetts, public schools was the guest speaker and 
her topic was “Teamwork for Better School Health Programs.” 

Dr. Spencer received her special training in health education 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology under Dr. Clair Turner 
and is re-organizing the department at Malden. She is particu- 
larly interested in the contributions outside organizations can 
render to the school department in this field. Dr. Florence M. 
Ross, vice president for health education directed the entire 
program. 


Two committees from our association have been meeting with 
the state director of education, Dr. Michael Walsh. The first 
committee has been working for two years on a program leading 
to certification of teachers in health, physical education, and 
recreation. The resulting standards which have been set up are 
very high and very satisfactory to our association as well as to 
the State Department. 

The second committee has been working for a similar length 
of time and is about to present a bill to the state legislature pro- 
posing that all children in grades 1-12 attending public or other 
schools controlled by the state shall receive instruction in health 
and physical education for an average period of 20 minutes a day. 

The association has also recently published a ready reference 
sheet for secondary schools giving the name, principal, location, 
colors, athletic director, physical education directors for boys 
and girls, and class in which school competes, for all secondary 
schools in the State of Rhode Island. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


Representatives of the YWCA health education departments 
all over the United States are now busy working to implement 
ideas gained at the health education section meetings of the 
national YWCA convention held March 7-14 in San Francisco. 
Delegates represented 236 community associations, 37 student 
associations, 14 foreign countries, and 30 visiting organizations. 
Women and girls from all over the nation who represented 
* groups covering many areas of modern life reported on the 
. health, physical education, and recreation needs and interests 
of their groups. Social recreation activities, swimming, and 
individual sports were especially desired. Farm women told 
of the need for better sanitation in rural and small-town areas. 
Reports were made on the practices now being carried on in 
sewage, garbage disposal, water supply, and safe milk. Groups 
of women are studying nutritional needs and the effect of soil 
on the actual food content of growing fruits, vegetables, etc. 
Student groups expressed the need for personal guidance in sex 
education, mental hygiene, and basic health practices. 


The professional study activities classes provided for teachers 
by the Baltimore City Department of Education were very well 
attended. Elementary classroom teachers enjoyed fifteen sessions 
of practical demonstrations and discussions. About 160 teachers 
attended special lectures on sex education as one phase of human 
relations. 


In Prince George’s county an unusual experiment has resulted 
in the close cooperation of the County Health Department, the 
Mental Health Clinic, the school health supervisor, and other 
school personnel. These people participated in the screening of 
the elementary school children who were nominated by teachers 
for the summer remedial reading program. This program, now 
in its second year, was established in response to many requests 
from parents and teachers for aid both in diagnosing the chil- 
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dren’s reading difficulties and in giving them some help jn over. 
coming these deficiencies. Because of the importance of elimi. 
nating physical, intellectual, and emotional barriers to learn; 
an effort was made to have as many corrections and adjustments 
made as possible before the children were accepted for enrol}. 
ment. 


Teachers filled out survey blanks for the children who were 
having difficulty in reading. These data, together with inform. 
tion available in the cumulative record folder, and any data 
which the public health nurse and the visiting teacher hag 
formed the basis of a discussion of the child as a learner by a 
committee composed of the supervisor of elementary education, 
the principal, a public health nurse, a visiting teacher, the psycho. 
ogist from the Mental Health Clinic of Prince George’s County 
the school health supervisor, and, as opportunity permitted, the 
classroom teacher. A conference was held in each school where 
a child was to be considered. Out of these discussions Various 
actions resulted : acceptance of children for the remedial reading 
program; conditional acceptance or deferral of decision pending 
further study by the principal, visiting teacher, public health 
nurse, mental health clinic, and/or family physician; rejection 
for reading program together with suggestions for achieving 
adjustment through other resources. 


This pooling of effort not only brought together all available 
information about a child, but also made it possible for the spe- 
cialists and teachers to understand better the work of each 
other and the contribution each could make in helping solve the 
other’s problems. Several community organizations have cop- 
tributed the tuition for those children who were unable to pay 
their own. Altogether, this experience has shown that when 
existing community services are enlisted in solving school prob. 
lems, not only are the children helped, but each agency in tum 
is strengthened by the support and better understanding of the 
others. 

A workshop in school health problems was conducted on the 
campus of the University of Maryland, College Park, for four 
weeks beginning June 27, 1949, and ending July 22, 1949, It 
embraced many subjects pertinent to the problems of teachers 
and nurses including mental hygiene, medical examinations, 
follow-up procedures, and special education for handicapped 
children. This included children with rheumatic fever,’ tuber- 
culosis, and disorders of hearing and speech. The class was 
composed of 23 members representing the teaching and nursing 
professions from counties in Maryland, North Carolina, and 
New Jersey. 

Among the resource people who contributed to the success of 
the workshop were Dr. Perry Praether, health officer of Wash- 
ington County; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, state supervisor of 
health and physical education; Dr. Harold Mitchell, director 
of medical services in Montgomery County; Mrs. Rosalie 
Sauber, consultant, Maryland Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness; Dr. Mary Warner, assistant health officer of Mont- 
gomery County; Dr. Marie Wheatley, State Department of 
Education consultant in hearing and the problems of the handi- 
capped child; Dr. Mabel Ross, psychiatrist, University of Mary- 
land; Dr. Daniel Prescott, professor and head of the Institute 
for Child Study, University of Maryland; Dr. Kathryn Dice, 
psychologist, University of Maryland; Dr. Virginia Harris, 
pediatric consultant, State Department of Health; Dr. Clarence 
Velat, public health consultant in nutrition; Dr. William Hardy, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; and Miss Julia Freund, public health 
consultant in mental health. The course was very capably con- 
ducted by Miss Sarah Walker, health educator from North 
Carolina, who was ably assisted by Miss Margaret Wiles, public 
health nursing consultant in pediatrics, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


The University of Maryland had its first outdoor education 
workshop during the 1949 summer session at College Park, 
Maryland. Dr. William Vinal, professor of nature education, 
Massachusetts State College, and national leader in the field 
of outdoor education, engineered the workshop adventure. As 
sisting him were Mr. Tam Deering, park and recreational plan 
ning consultant, and Mrs. Jean Reese Worthley, visiting lecturet. 
Consultants representing many aspects of education were visit- 
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ing participants at the council meetings of the workshop groups. 

For the fifteen teachers from Maryland and other states, the 

orkshop was a pioneer endeavor. As pioneers they worked 
~ experimented in an attempt to justify to themselves, to 
educational leaders, and to communities the idea of expanding 
the traditional classroom to the outdoors. Woods adjacent to 
the campus became the classroom as well as the textbooks. 
Nature provided amazing tools of learning. WwW eekly field trips 
to nearby farms, experimental centers, historic places, and 
museums broadened the students’ knowledge and outlook. ; 

Outdoor education is new to countless school systems. It is a 
challenge of high quality. _To direct thinking during the work- 
shop experiences “Cap'n Bill” had his pioneers keep this thought 
uppermost, “My community can do that.” If the genuine en- 
thusiasm of the University of Maryland group is carried on, 
undoubtedly many communities will be awakened to the pos- 
sibilities of outdoor education for their boys and girls. 





Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, Sprinéfield, 
Massachusetts 








Officers of the national dance section for 1949-50 are: chair- 
man, Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago, III. ; 
chairman-elect, Jane Fox, University of Indiana, Bloomington ; 
past chairman, Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; secretary, Helen B. Knight, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro; editor, Katharine 
A. Wolfe, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. ; mem- 
bers-at-large, 1948-50, Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ; 1949-51, Art Carty, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit ; advisory members, 1948-50, Hermine Sauthoff, Madison 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisc.; 1949-51, Mary P. O’Donnell, 
City College of New York, New York City. 

Did you send a report to the dance editor last year, or is 
yours one of the schools which prefers to conduct its dance 
activities in secret and solitude? Do you enjoy reading what 
others are doing? If you do, why not help to keep this column 
running smoothly by sending in your own contributions‘at least 
once a year when your district is featured? If you don’t why 
not sit right down and write a letter to the editor of the Dance 
Section (address conveniently listed above) telling her what 
you would prefer to read? Both of these procedures are im- 
portant if this is to be your column, representing your activities, 
and conducted in the manner that you would like. 

The plan of featuring a district each issue from December 
through May will be followed again this season since it seems 
to result in a wider representation than would be possible other- 
wise. This time, however, the dates have been shifted so that 
different districts will draw the early deadlines which means 
sending in activity reports before the fall season is well started. 
Please read the following schedule carefully and plan to have 
your material on the dance editor’s desk well in advance of the 
deadline if at all possible. (You should see the piles of airmail 
and special delivery letters which arrive on the 20th and 21st 
of the month!) It is suggested that districts listed toward the 
end of the school year send in notes of last season’s activities 
for the November issue if they read this notice in time to make 
the September 20 deadline. 


District Issue of Journal Deadline in Springfield 
Midwest December October 20th 
Southwest January November 20th 
Northwest February December 20th 
Central March January 20th 
Southern April February 20th 
Eastern May March 20th 


Louis Horst was an interesting and stimulating dance leader 
for the annual Fine Arts Forum held March 17-19 at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. He con- 
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ducted two classes in composition and evaluated dance composi- 
tions presented by visiting dancers from Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Converse College, Farmville State Teachers 
College, Greensboro College, Limestone College, Madison Col- 
lege, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Westhampton College, College of William and Mary, 
Woman’s College of Duke University, and the Drama Dance 
Group of the University of North Carolina. The Dance Group 
of Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, di- 
rected by Virginia Moomaw, presented a concert at the Friday 
session including Suite in A Minor, Supernal Dialogue, Vicis- 
situdes, and Ways of Women all choreographed by Helen Mam- 
ber, Man’s Little Day by Freda McDonald, Of Time and Steel 
by Jean Pyatt and Freda McDonald, Got No Fellow by Beth 
Clapp, Jf I Had a Ribbon Bow by Jean Pyatt, Venezuela by 
Vail Hope and She'll be Coming ’Round the Mountain by Ethel 
Kesler. Also on the program were Silence presented by Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, A Creation by Randolph- 
Macon, and Jmprovisations on Laughter by Westhampton Col- 
lege. Recreational modern dance, opén to all students wishing 
less intensive work than that done in the Dance Group, was 
organized this; year according to the Recreation Association 
leagues. Each league presented an original dance as part of 
the competition at the annual meet on March 21. Dances 
were judged on the basis of composition, technical ability, and 
projection of idea. Dance days for high school students have 
been held at Appalachian State Teachers College, Duke Uni- 
versity, and the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina as part of a program being tried out in the Southern 
District to create more interest in dance in high schools. The 
department of physical education of Woman’s College now offers 
the degree of Master of Fine Arts in Dance with emphasis on 
choreography. The main part of the required thesis will be a 
concert of the candidate’s own choreography. She must also de- 
sign her own costume and staging, and select or have composed 
music suitable for her compositions. 

At Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, the Modern 
Dance Club and classes had a busy spring season under the 
direction of Mrs. Luellen B. Hewitt. Some of the girls travelled 
to Washington to see a Martha Graham concert and 11 young 
dancers made the trip to Greensboro, North Carolina, to attend 
the Fine Arts Forum on March 16. On February 11 they 
sponsored a high school dance workshop, and on February 24 
the Modern Dance Club, assisted by the freshman and sophomore 
modern dance classes, and the junior physical education majors, 
presented the annual modern dance recital. Modern Dance 
Club includes three separate groups; the Concert Group, the 
Workshop Group, and the Understudies Group, all of the 
members of which took part in the recital program although the 
choreography was mostly done by members of the Concert 
Group. The program was divided into six parts, each with one 
or more dance numbers. Primitive Sketches included “African 
Rhythms” and a unique boogie number; Medieval Moods fea- 
tured “Religious Ceremonial” followed by a series of folk songs; 
“Lolly Too Dum,” “Black is the Color,” and “Green Grow the 
Rushes”; Pre-Classic Style included Chaconne (Corelli) ; and 
Modern Theatre Piece, entitled Lament (Horst) was based on 
W. H. Auden’s “Age of Anxiety.” Familiar Themes with 
Variations included “Schottische” (Guion), “March” (Proko- 
tieff ), “Tango” (Jalousie) and “Waltz” (Shostakovitch) while 
Dances of Our Time presented up-to-the-minute topics in “At 
Joe’s Place,” “At the Psychoanalyst” (Bernstein), “At the 
Political Convention” (Prokofieff), and “At the Art Gallery” 
(Milhaud). Much of this program and a few additional num- 
bers were presented for Homecoming on March 26, and on 
May Day the girls completed the season with the performance 
of “Waltz” and “March” for the all-school program. 

The Modern Dance Concert Group of Pennsylvania State 
College, under the direction of Dorothy Briant, gave its annual 
spring concert May 4-7 as a highlight of the Combined Arts 
Festival held at the College during the first two weeks of May. 
This festival entailed a combination of all arts on the campus 
and fostered a greater understanding of the relationships among 
the individual arts. The concert was preceded by a demonstra- 
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tion of dance techniques and approaches to dance composition, 
presented by members of an advanced dance class. The first half 
of the concert proper was entitled Twist the Dial, and included 
compositions related to the radio. “Jazz” was performed to 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, “Hill-Billy” to Burl Ives’ rendition 
of Big Rock Candy Mountain. “Children’s Hour” was a trio 
uniquely danced to “Jabberwocky” from Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland. “Symphonie” depicted the development of matter 
and the elements. This part of the program ended with a jocu- 
lar dance done by the group to “Dry Bones.” The second half 
of the program consisted of three group numbers: Man depict- 
ing universal man and his various emotions “Fear,” “Loneli- 
ness,” “Joy” and “Sorrow”; Prelude (Gershwin) and an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant dance Vibrato Divertimenti based on a 5/4 
rhythm. 


The Modern Dance Club of the University of Cincinnati had 
a successful year under the direction of Virginia Debendarfer. 
The spring concert on March 18 was the first Dance Club under- 
taking in many years, with the members doing their own choreog- 
raphy under the supervision of their instructor. The opening 
dance Tumult, a vivacious number with percussion accompani- 
ment, was followed by Fascination performed to Griee’s piano 
concerto. Dance Suite included “Pavane,” “Gigue,” “Polonaise” 
(Freda Miller) and “Waltz.” Also on the program were Synco- 
pation, a group blues number; Swamp Fire, a primitive duo; 
Latin-American Suite with “Rhumba,” “Spanish Dance,” and 
“Tango”; and Western Dance (Freda Miller) in which men 
dancers joined the girls in movements ranging from cartwheels 
to regulation do-si-dos. A special feature of the program was 
Lei Neni, a hula performed by a native Hawaiian girl who had 
studied under Mrs. Tita Beamer, known today as the “Mother 
of Modern Hula.” The Dance Club presented a part of this 
program at the annual University of Cincinnati Playday on 
April 2 before an audience representing numerous other colleges 
and universities. From May 4-7 the dramatic department pre- 
sented One Touch of Venus which included a ballet and two 
modern dances performed by Dance Club members. 


The Orchesis.group of the University of Illinois, under the 
co-direction of Margaret Erlanger and Margery Turner, gave 
two productions in conjunction with the Contemporary Arts 
Festival on the campus last spring. The first program included 
a dance demonstration and concert, the former combining nar- 
ration and activity in dramatic form. Through a non-technical 
demonstration with the narrators carrying on a conversation 
as if questioning the stage action, the audience was taken from 
realistic to dance pantomime, and then on to various degrees of 
abstraction of movement in dance studies. The concert itself 
consisted of 10 dances including: Sourwood Mountain Ballad 
with music arranged, played, and sung by David Rae Smith of 
the School of Music; First Day in Manhattan to Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue; Jenny, a burlesque on vaudeville; Hollow Men 
to T. S. Eliot’s poem; Dance of the Potted Sailor (Mourant) ; 
Lament danced to special music composed by Peter Eckert of 
the School of Music and staged on a nine-foot stabile (three- 
dimensional composition in space-time relationship designed from 
the content of the dance by Daniel Stookey of Industrial Arts) ; 
In Passing (Debussy); Night, to Khatchaturian’s Dance of 
the Kurds with a setting of a semi-circular ramp running from 
the floor to a three-foot height and a circular gauze drop 
against a “cyc” background; Campus Calypso, a take-off on 
professors; and Search, a comedy based on the way people hunt 
for things. The second program was an original dance drama, 
Off With Their Heads, satirizing methods of handling subver- 
sive activities in this country. Music, dance, and speech depart- 
ments collaborated in this experimental theatrical production 
which was accompanied by an eleven-piece orchestra. An exhibit 
of action photographs of Orchesis, taken by Miss Turner, were 
sent to the Midwest Physical Education convention and to the 
Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women which met at McCormick Creek, Indiana. Later 
they were sent to the International Congress on Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls and Women at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Grace Anderson of the Monroe High School, Monroe, Wis- 
consin, sends in word of the Junior Orchesis recital which was 









presented on April 21. Freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
seniors all took part in a program beginning with Cglicg Caper 
(authentic and traditional dancing including the American pol 
schottische, square and real dances) and ending with The Colo 
Wheel, an interpretation of color in terms of movement. Other 
numbers included Remember When, a sequence of dances 
popular in a past generation, Primitive Rhythm to Percussion 
accompaniment, Parade of Sports, Fear, Dry Bones, and Dance 
Poem performed to Carl Sandburg’s “Fog.” According to Miss 
Anderson the importance of dance is penetrating the Monroe 
school system and its administrators “inch by inch” and is be 
coming an integral part of the education of both boys and girls 
The girls are particularly enthusiastic and take every oppor. 
tunity to express themselves creatively through the dance. 

The University of Michigan dancers, directed by Juana g 
Laban, began their spring season on February 8 when a group 
of students rode to Toledo to see a Graham concert. On Febry. 
ary 11 they presented a program of modern dances for a high 
school assembly. On March 17 Dr. de Laban and the Dang 
Workshop appeared in concert in Grand Rapids, and on April 
20 the same group danced at the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatp 
in conjunction with the annual Women’s Glee Club Concer 
April 29 was the date of the Dance Workshop program for the 
annual meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Conference. The final 
and most ambitious dance event of the year, was the joint recital 
of the Ballet Club and the Modern Dance Club on May 2, 
The ballet group presented its first full ballet, Peter and th 
Wolf, while the Modern Dance Club performed Children’s Suite 
in four parts. In addition to the activities of the students, Dr 
de Laban spoke on “Dance and Its Music” before the Michigan 
Dames, and during the week of April 4-12 she completed g 
lecturing and dancing tour in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
on the University of Michigan Extension Service. This tour 
was the result of dance being selected as its “spring event” by 
the PTA, women’s clubs, schools, and colleges of the region 

Dr. de Laban also reports the organization of the Michigan 
American Country Dance Leaders Association on February 
23, 1949. This group meets for the purpose of getting better 
square dance teaching in the state. Only qualified callers and 
leaders are eligible. Exchange of materials and ideas, calls, 
and discussion are encouraged. Young members may join and 
demonstrate their ability to call and lead in dances. At the 
April 24 meeting it was suggested that a camp session of con- 
centrated square and old time dancing be held during the first 
week of September. 





Nouthern District News 





By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


Mr. Edward J, Shea, associate professor of physical educ- 
tion and aquatic director at Emory University for the past seven 
years, has been appointed director of athletics and physical edt 
cation at Phillips Exeter Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
Mr. Shea will take over his new duties on September 1, 194. 

Mr. Edward Smyke, assistant professor of physical educe 
tion and assistant swimming coach, Springfield College, has ac 
cepted a position at Emory University. Mr. Smyke will assume 


his new responsibilities as aquatic director and assistant profes J 


sor of physical education on September 1, 1949. 

The Northside Kiwanis Club of Atlanta has initiated and is 
sponsoring a series of annual swimming meets with Havami, 
Cuba. The first meet was held in the Emory University pod 
in February of this year. Six thousand Atlanta boys and 
girls swimming for municipal and county pools in Metropolitan 
Atlanta tried out for a team which went to Havana, Cuba, 
August 26. The team was made up of sixty boys and girls 
Golf and tennis teams also made the trip. The meet wa 
sanctioned by the AAU, and Mr. Harry Glancy, former Olympit 
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imming champion, was in charge of arrangements. Commu- 
sm leaders are hopeful that this movement will aid in the 
0 and perpetuation of “athletics for all who wish to 
participate” in the Atlanta area. — , 

Mr. John Miller has been appointed wrestling coach and in- 
structor of physical education at Emory University. Mr. Miller 
will take over his new duties on September 1, 1949. a 

The Third Annual Southern Peach Swimming and Diving 
Championships were held June 24 and 25, 1949, in the Callaway 
Recreation Center Pool, La Grange, Georgia. There were 212 
participants from twelve southeastern states. The meet was 
under the auspices of the La Grange Lions Club and the de- 
partment of physical education at Emory University. 





—— 


Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The Officers of the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation this year are: president, Edwina Jones, 
supervisor of physical education, Cleveland; vice president, M. 
D. Sheatsley, director of health and physical education, Colum- 
bus: treasurer, Warren E. Steller, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green; secretary, Paul E. Landis, state super- 
visor, Columbus ; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; business manager, George Seedhouse, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 

The following work conferences and institutes in health edu- 
cation were held during the past summer: 

Bowling Green State University, July 11-17 

The purpose of this workshop was to give training in the 
organization and administration of school health programs. The 
enrollees were administrators, teachers, and public health work- 
kers. Samuel Cooper, chairman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Bowling Green State University, was the 
director. 

Cincinnati University 

Health Education, June 20-25: Designed as an introductory 
one-week period of study for teachers, nurses, parents, school 
physicians and administrators, and community leaders; this in- 
stitute covered pertinent topics and problems in modern pro- 
grams of health education. Leaders of the institute were Miss 
Helen N. Smith and Dr. Helen L. Coops of the department of 
physical and health education, University of Cincinnati. 

Social Hygiene, June 27-July 2: The general theme of the 
Social Hygiene Institute was “Education for Family Life,” how 
to do effective counseling on marital problems. It afforded 
practical help and instruction for teachers, professional -coun- 
selors, ministers, social workers, lawyers, physicians, nurses, 
supervisors of community and youth organizations, and all others 
who are called upon to advise youth and adults. Leaders of the 
institute were Dr. Paul Popenoe, general director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, California, and 
Mr. Roy Dickerson, Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society. 

Mental Hygiene, July 5-9: At this meeting discussions cen- 
tered around combining the resources of school and community 
in promoting sound principles of mental hygiene, the layman’s 
knowledge of mental hygiene, the growing opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the school, the role of both private and public 
social agencies, and the responsibility of the family. Leaders 
of the institute were Dr. Robert W. Buckley, College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati, Mrs. Philip Piker of the Council 
of Mental Hygiene, Public Health Federation of Cincinnati, and 
specialists from various social agencies of Cincinnati and from 
the university faculties. 


Ohio State University, June 21-July 9 


The purpose of this meeting was to plan a school health pro- 
gram. Those in attendance were teachers, nurses, doctors, and 
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nutritionists. The director was Dr. Thomas E. Shaffer, health 
coordinator, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Miami University, June 13-24 
The promotion of better community-school health programs 
was the subject of this conference. Administrators, teachers, 
health commissioners, nurses and interested laymen were invited 
to attend. Frederick F. Cameron, health coordinator, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, directed the conference. 


Kent State University 


June 13-17: The purpose of this conference was to study mate- 
rials and methods for making high school health education func- 
tional. High school teachers and nurses attended. The director 
was Florence M. Hellman, health coordinator, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

June 20-24: Training in social hygiene aspects of education 
for family life was the topic of this meeting which was attended 
by administrators, teachers, nurses, the PTA, and youth leaders. 
Miss Hellman also directed this meeting. 

August 8-19: Givirig school-community health workers an op- 
portunity for developing and improving programs formed the 
basis for this conference. Experienced school and public health 
workers attended. Dr. H. F. Kilander, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the director. 


Ohio University, June 23-24 

The annual conference on health education for administrators, 
teachers, nurses, supervisors, and others interested in school and 
community health education programs was the occasion for this 
meeting. The director was Marie J. Stone, health education 
consultant, Ohio University. 

On Thursday, May 5, 1949, a health conference was held at 
Jackson High School. Its purpose was to discuss the improve- 
ment of health services in Jackson County. 

The conference was open to the faculty of all public and pri- 
vate schools, all organizations in Jackson County, and the gen- 
eral public. Two main speakers were presented: Dr. James C. 
Beesley, pediatrician, from Lancaster, Ohio, who talked on how 
child emotions influence health, and Mr. Paul E. Landis, director 
of health, physical education, and recreation in the Ohio State 
Department of Education. Mr. Landis’ topic was “Is Every 
Teacher a Health Teacher?” In the afternoon discussions were 
held on the topic “What is Our Responsibility as Teachers?” 

At the close of the conference a committee was appointed to 
mobilize Jackson’s health services in Jackson County. Those 
appointed to the committee were Dr. W. B. Taylor, Mr. V. W. 
Barnes, Mr. C. H. Jones, Mr. G. L. McGuffey and Mr. Leon 
Evans. 

The committees that were responsible for the health confer- 
ence were the Ohio University Health Education Committee, in- 
cluding Evan R. Collins, chairman, Marie J. Stone, Dr. Vivian 
Roberts, Dr. Frederick H. Krecker, Dr. E. A. Taylor, Dr. E. 
Hernden Hudson, Professor Joseph Trepp, Professor Frederick 
H. McKelvey, and Jackson County’s committee consisting of 
Mr. Kermit Daugherty, the principals of all county and city 
schools, and Miss Clara Leasure, health education instructor, 
Jackson High School. 

The newly formed Ohio Mental Hygiene Association is mak- 
ing provisions for a long-range mental hygiene program with 
plans to improve state services in mental hygiene in Ohio. 


The Association program includes four major fields of en- 
deavor: liaison with other state, national and county groups; 
information services to all individuals and groups interested in 
the problem; sponsoring of legislation which will improve the 
state services; and the development of community programs 
using local resources. 


Some interesting statistics on recreation in Akron for 1948 
are: total attendance, 1,506,219; 53 playgrounds, registration 
19,753, which is nearly twice the 1947 attendance; 22 winter rec- 
reation centers ; 20,479 pieces of handicraft; 600 boys and girls 
in the Safety Patrol; 200 athletic teams; special events at play- 
grounds; full-time community centers at Elizabeth Park and 
Perkins Woods; 65 different play centers in operation; 3 or- 
chestras gave concerts in the parks during summer months; 10 










baseball schools were in operation for 10 weeks; tennis clinics 
and tournaments were conducted; leadership training class was 
sponsored at Akron University ; 30 percent reduction in juvenile 
delinquency was noted between 1943-47. 

Akron’s essential needs in expansion are: 

1. Funds for leadership to operate 60 playgrounds. 

2. Funds for leadership to operate 30 schools as community 
centers two nights per week during winter season. 

3. Funds for playground apparatus. 

4. Land for parks in North Hill, Southeast Akron. 

5. Recreation Center buildings in Perkins Woods, Mason 
Park, Thornton Park, Wooster Field, Prentiss Park, North 
Hill, Firestone Park, Southeast Akron, and Reservoir Park. 

6. Funds for 20 softball fields. 

7. Funds for 5 baseball fields. 

Through the cooperation of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, Akron University, and the members of the Recreation 
Department supervisory staff, an excellent program for the 
training of playground leaders was carried out. A two-semester 


medley course in municipal recreation was given at Akron 


University. 

A driver education and training institute was conducted in 
Akron, August 1-5, 1949. The institute was attended by 80 
teachers from Ohio high schools planning to inaugurate driver- 
training courses in their curriculum for the 1949-50 school year. 





Ohio. Thus the life work of two greatly 
go forward. 

Many tributes to Miss Rex’s work and fine Personality hy 
been expressed, but one which beautifully embodies appreciatig 
of her splendid spirit was given by Miss Juanita Goodsite poy 
sistant supervisor of art in the Toledo public schools, , 
Memorial Service for Miss Rex by the Toledo Quota Club, vie 
she said, in part: 

“At this time we pay homage to her memory, not because of 
the professional honors and goals which she attained, but 
for those fine qualities of character which enabled her to attain 
the goals and contribute so richly, not only to Quota, but to the 
life of each of us who knew her. 

“She had wisdom in a rare degree; awareness of needed he, 
in time of stress; a considered judgment which brought action 
and solution to many a difficult problem. She had great faith 
in youth and gave constantly of her best for youth. She took 
deep interest and pleasure in her family and intimate Associates, 

“Among the qualities of this fine personality which expended 
itself in ethical living were her friendship, her belief in people, 
her sense of justice, and her wise counsel, all enhanced by he, 
great spirituality. Each contact with her spirit was like the 
warmth of steady, penetrating spring sunshine. We feel it stijj 
just as after a few hours in the sun, the glow of well-being oi 
mains and seems to steady our every action... .” 


esteemed women will 
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Is September a membership expiration month for 
you? If it is, delay in receiving your magazines will 
be avoided by renewing now instead of waiting until a reminder arrives. 
Has your address changed recently? If it has, please notify the national of- 
fice immediately to avoid the loss of your magazines. 











The institute was sponsored jointly by the State Department of 
Education, the Ohio State Automobile Association, Akron 
Board of Education, Akron University, and the Akron Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Mary C. Dwyer has sent in the following announcement re- 
garding Hazel D. Rex, valued leader, loyal friend, and en- 
thusiastic member of our profession, who died on January 18, 
1949, in Toledo, Ohio. The children, the teachers, and the com- 
munity suffered a deep sorrow and loss at her passing. Her 
unselfish devotion to her profession and her untiring efforts to 
enrich the lives of children will ever remain a beacon and a 
challenge to those whose lives she touched. Everywhere was 
heard the comment, “She made me proud to be a teacher.” 


Miss Rex was associated with many civic and professional 
movements and her guidance lent weight in establishing much 
that has led to better living for all. She had been assistant 
director of health and physical education in the Toledo public 
schools since 1924, and under her inspiring leadership the pro- 
gram of health and physical education served the best interest 
of the children and youth of the city. Miss Rex served as chair- 
man of a Schoiarship Fund, set up in memory of Elsie Gottshall, 
a teacher of physical education in Toledo, who died in November, 
1946. It was typical of Miss Rex in that she left a request that, 
if friends wished to do so, they make a contribution to this fund, 
instead of remembering her with flowers. Acting upon the 
flood of requests from friends and associates, the Board of 
Trustees of the Fund voted to change the name to “The Gott- 
shall-Rex Memorial Scholarship,” under which name it will now 
be known. In September, 1949, two Toledo High School girl 
graduates will begin their study in the field of physical education. 
One will enter Ohio State University in Columbus, and the other 
will enter Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 









INDIANA By Dale Harman 


The constitution and point system of the Indiana League for 
Women’s Athletics is being revised by the executive committee 
under the direction of the president, Miss Ruth Carroll, North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne. 

Efforts will be made during the coming year to affiliate more 
high schools with the organization and to improve the athletic 
and physical education programs for girls. 

The health and physical education division of the Indiam 
State Board of Health is cooperating with the American Public 
Health Association in conducting a nationwide survey to deter: 
mine the types of health education personnel needed in the 
country. 

Colleges, school systems in cities of over 100,000 population, 
official agencies, and voluntary health agencies are being polled 
The information sought includes the number of vacancies exist 
ing in all types of positions and the estimated number of pet 
sons needed in five years. 

Officers of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical Edt 
cation, and Recreation elected for the 1949-50 school year at the 
annual spring meeting at Pokagon State Park include the 
following : president, Clarence A. Biedenweg, director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Fort Wayne city schools; 
past president, Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; president-elect, Ruth Andrews, Ball State Teach 
ers College, Muncie; vice president, Richard Tiernen, Richmond 
High School ; secretary, Ruth Carroll, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne; treasurer, John Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie; member-at-large, Dr. Elmer Weber, city 
schools, Evansville; state director of health and physical educ 
tion, Robert Yoho, State Board of Health, Indianapolis ; editot 
of the Newsletter, Randall V. Frakes, State Board of Health 
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HE recipient of the Luther Halsey Gulick Award for dis- 
 jewieren service in physical education this year was pre- 
sented to Elmer Dayton Mitchell. The award was given to 
Dr. Mitchell in Boston on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, April 19, 1949, for his thirty-seven years of 
distinguished service to physical education. 

At the age of twenty-three Dr. Mitchell started his teaching 
career at the Grand Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, and he has given to the people of the State of Michigan 
thirty-seven years of continuous service through his teaching, 
supervision, and administration of physical education at Mich- 
igan State Normal College and at the University of Michigan 
since 1917. 

The University of Michigan has shared Professor Mitchell 
for short terms with the University of Southern California, 
Utah State College, New York University, the Army, and 
the Navy. 

His forward thinking and his ability for constructive planning 
have been recognized as he has been called to serve in consultant 
capacities by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of Education, the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, and 
many committees and sections in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

To the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Dr. Mitchell made a great contribution when, 
in addition to his duties at the University of Michigan, he 
accepted the responsibility for the editorship of our professional 
journals, initiating the Research Quarterly, and taking over the 
reins of what is now known as the Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
from James H. McCurdy in 1929. He served in this capacity 
until 1943. 

Dr. Mitchell was the inventor of speedball in 1921, and is a 
crusader and leader in the field of sports for all. His many 
books and innumerable articles are a shelf in the library of 
American literature recognized at home and abroad as a dis- 
tinguished contribution to education through physical education. 

To the greenest freshman in the profession of physical educa- 
tion Dr. Mitchell is known as an outstanding administrator of 
intramurals. Not satisfied with his contributions to the 
country at war through his various important consultative 
appointments, he volunteered his services to the Navy in 1943 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP* 


Enclosed find payment for .....................0-0-0068 


Begin membership with month of Oct.......-Jan....... April 


by a member of the staff of the major depart- 
ment who is a member of the Association. 
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The Luther Halsey Gulick Award—1949 





Dr. Mitchell 


and served as a lieutenant commander with the 8th Naval 
District in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

At the time of the presentation the citation read as follows: 

“This award for distinguished service in physical education 
preserves for us the memory of one of our profession’s great 
leaders, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. Dr. Gulick inaugurated 
professional training courses at Springfield College and was 
responsible for the triangle symbol of the YMCA. He was 
the founder of the Campfire Girls of America and one of the 
pioneers in launching the Playground Association of America. 
He was a prolific writer in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, a truly creative mind of his day. The 
medal was designed by the noted physical educator and sculptor, 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie.” 

Dr. Mitchell is a man whose contributions entitle him to join 
the thirteen recipients who have preceded him and who has 
truly distinguished himself as author, editor, planner, adminis- 
trator, teacher, and citizen. 
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The PROCEEDINGS of the 
54th Annual Convention and 


Third Yearbook (E.D.A.) 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


Boston, Mass., April, 1949 


Condensations of division meetings, workshops, and gen- 
eral sessions, addresses on health, physical education 
and recreation. 


336 pages. Price $1.50. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


A handbook of suggested activities in physical education 
for use in small schools. 


Edited by Elsa Schneider. 


158 pages. Price $1.00. 





HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, & 
RECREATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 


A handbook dealing with principles and procedures of 
administration in the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


Edited by Elsa Schneider. 


67 pages. Price $.50. 





Available! 


One of the most valuable 


books in our field! 


RESEARCH METHODS APPLIED To 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION has been a project of the Re. 
search Section of the American Association for 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Editorial Committee-—Carolyn and Karl Book- 
walter, T. K. Cureton, and M. Gladys Scott. 


Some chapter titles—Library Research Methods; 
Historical Research Methods; Photographical and 
Cinematographical Research Methods; Test Con- 
struction and Analysis; Statistical Prediction and 


Causal Analysis; Writing the Research Report. 


22 illustra- 
Price $5.00. 


480 pages. 40 pages of tabular material. 


tions. 
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Available, free, on 
short-term loan! 


A recent magazine article explained 
this movie to readers throughout the 
country. Over 10,000 parents wrote 
voluntarily that they wanted their 
girls to see it! 


The “Story of Menstruation”’ is in- 
deed a generation ahead. Tells young 
students much they need to know 
about this normal bodily function. 
Straightforward, yet filled with grace, 
dignity and charm. 
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A Walt Disney Production 















very student sees | 

an i ie ‘ull color oe 
print is yours on request. 
SIMPLY MAIL THE 

COUPON BELOW: 


eee 


Educational Dept. PE-99 

International Cellucotton Products Co., 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 

following material: 

(0 Full details on the movie, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 
(0 Copies of the student booklet ‘Very Personally Yours.” 
(1 One full color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 

(] One Teacher’s Guide. 
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Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 


Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 


Skirtless $19.00 


Front Skirt $28.50 


Write for new accessories catalog. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway 


New York City 1 











How We Do It 


Featherball 


E have been attempting for some time to devise 

which could be played on an even basis-by men and Wome 
who had had approximately the same amount of training jy 
skills. Normally, in games like badminton, the man ha 
decided advantage because he is a little faster, about thir 
percent stronger, and has a greater reach with his arm and 
racket. As a result, if skills are otherwise equal, the man wil 
have a decided advantage in the game. All too frequently y 
will have practiced ball games more than the woman has, and 
hence will have an additional advantage in skill. 

The game of featherball reverses these conditions. The game 
is played on a badminton court marked as for badminton agg 
with the five-foot net. The bird is the “featherball” manufge. 
tured by a sports equipment company in Kansas. The nose ¢ 
this bird is of solid rubber and is. the diameter of a handball 
The feathers are about 8% inches long. The six large feather 
can be repaired if broken by pulling the broken feathers oy 
and replacing them with new ones cementing them in with rubbe 
cement. 

The rules are the same as for badminton. If she is not yer 
good at badminton, the woman in the game should use a Dayton 
steel badminton racket (the ordinary gut-strung racket will ng 
stand the wear and tear of this game as the strings goto piecy 
too readily), while the man uses handball gloves. If the woma 
is rather good at the game, she will make it less one-sided j 
she uses a paddle tennis paddle instead of the badminton racket 
thus shortening her reach considerably. 

In our experience, the average woman will take from typ. 
thirds to three-fourths of the games if played on this basis 
She can hit harder and with more accuracy. The man hy 
to hit all of his long shots tremendously hard or he will get 
them about six or eight feet over the net—when the woma 
will practically drive the bird through him! It makes a ven 
vigorous game, especially for the man, and is one that can k 
played in anyone’s backyard. The bird is fairly inexpensive 
and will last for many more games than the badminton bird 


























































Parlor Badminton 


Another game for home use is one that we have called “parlor 
badminton.” The bird is manufactured by the same sporting 
goods company but in this case it is one with a small nose lik 
that of the aerial dart but with rather long feathers. It is im 
possible to drive it very far. The game is played on an ordinay 
living room rug. A piece of white string is placed across th 
middle ofthe rug. This makes the dividing line between tk 
two courts. There is no net. The edges of the rug servea 
the boundary lines. No end lines are needed, as it is impossibk 
to drive the bird that far. The man plays with bare hank§ 
The woman plays with a ping-pong paddle in each hand. Th 
rules are about the same as for badminton except that theres 
no division of the court into right and left and the point is wa 
if the ball touches the rug on the opposite side of the string 
This game demands a good deal of reaching and bending. 

The bird travels so slowly that there is no need to protet 
lights, pictures, or windows. It is probably wise to move vas 
off mantels, but otherwise no precautions need be taken. 

When struck, the bird travels rather rapidly for a coupled 
feet and then slows down quickly and spirals down toward tl 
floor. There is a good deal of activity in the game, as the int: 
vidual must hit the bird hard to get much speed or distance. Tt 
fact that the man is hitting the bird with the hand and the wom 
in hitting the bird with the ping-pong paddle equalizes the gat 
fairly well so that the two sexes can play on an approximalll 
equal basis. 









































C. H. McCoy % 
State University of 
Towa City 
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Has your school officially adopted a program of lectures 
for girls covering the subject of menstruation—or must 
the individual teacher assume this responsibility? 

If the latter, you will find this duty made easier and more 
interesting if you use the Tampax manual for teachers en- 
titled “How Times Have Changed.” This free book com- 
bines historical interest with scientific facts about men- 
struation, supported by charts, anatomical drawings, med- 
ical papers and bibliographies. 

The product Tampax represents the modern view in the 
care of menstruation. Designed by a physician to be worn 
internally, Tampax has a special interest to physical in- 
structors Owing to its special adaptability to use during 
swimming. Tampax requires no belts, pins or external 
pads—and no odor can form. 

Send for the Free Manual and other material. Check below. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


* Guaranteec 


Good Housekeeping 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-09-V 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. [] Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” [_] Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 
C) Booklet for students “Coming of Age’’ with order card 
for additional free supply. 
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Did You Know That - - - 





—$__ 
7. Cleveland Health Museum has published a new folder 
which outlines in brief detail the three-dimensional 

tural models in the Dickinson-Belskie “Birth Series.” 
prices of duplicates are published here for the first time. Write 
to the Museum at 8911 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 


* *x * ‘ 


UBERCULOSIS is a communicable disease which can be 
prevented, yet it is killing nearly 1,000 Americans a 
125 persons a day, at the rate of one person every 1] minutes, 
It leads all other diseases as a cause of death among Young 

adults from 15 to 34 years of age. 
. * « 


oc School of Nursing at Boston University has availahh 
a large number of issues of the American Physical Education 
Review ranging from 1910 through 1927 though there are ng 
complete volumes in every case. Write to the School of Nursing 
at 264 Bay State Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


R. Robert L. Erd, Waterloo, Illinois, has copies of th 
E Journal available from 1935 to 1948. Write to him directly 
for quotations on prices for single copies or complete volume, 





Competition 
(Continued from page 451) 


Is this supposed to be desirable? No! It is just better 
than, no sports program at all. We have all seen what 
happens when there is no sports program provided. The 
commercial teams are filled with players who never 
“had a chance to play while in school.” 


So, let’s view our standards of desirable practices 
in sports as a guide to action rather than an irrefutable 
traffic rule. They must be general enough to operate 
in any given, reasonable situation. They must k 
specific enough to indicate a desirable course of action, 
something to “shoot at,” strive for, a sort of measur 
ing stick by which we evaluate our programs. 





These guiding principles must be flexible and subjed 
to change, but only such change as is pertinent to med 
the needs of all types of groups: large schools, colleges 
small clubs. They are also subject to change indicated 
for the urban and the rural areas, for the mountain 
and the plains. 

So our pyramid stands on its broad base of intr 
murals first and always. If and/or when it is neede 
we add the top—the extramurals for those who cat 
while satisfying our standards, afford or are compellél 
to have such a program. 























We must face this issue realistically if sports fog 
girls and women are to survive the impact of tk 
high peak of the competitive urge which these postwa 
years have brought upon us. We believe that we at 
better prepared to deal with this problem now thal 
we were at the close of the first World War. But,¥ 
will fumble the ball pretty badly, unless we all # 
clearly that what is desirable practice in one situatid 
may not necessarily be so in another. National policit 
must always be flexible and lend themselves to interp 
tation to meet local needs and situations. ¢% 
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Cancer Education 
(Continued from page 442) 
rather than as a major threat to himself, he will be less 
likely to delay seeking medical care as an adult. 

c. Children often meet cancer, due to the death of 
parents; there are attendant social and economic prob- 
lems they need to understand. 

d. Information about the progress being made by 
research can arouse interest, civic responsibility, anq 
professional ambition. 

e. Cancer information taught children usually reaches 
the parents. 

2. The health education program of the elementary 
school lays the foundation for and leads up to a more 
specific study of cancer. 

3. Ordinarily, detailed consideration of cancer will 
not be included in the elementary schools. It may be 
deferred until the secondary school level (grades 9-12), 
Included at the latter level are vocational and trade 
schools, as well as public, private, and parochial schools, 

4. Cancer educafion should be positive, accurate, and 
objective. Particular attention should be given to the 
development of attitudes and behavior which will pre. 
vent fears and their resulting delays. To do this, the 
health, social, economic, historical, and emotional 
aspects of the problem should be presented. 

5. Provision should be made for all students to ac- 
quire fundamental concepts concerning cancer and its 
control. Such instruction will be provided in many 
schools through a health course. Initial instruction may 
well be supplemented by consideration ‘of specialized 
aspects in a variety of other courses, such as physiology, 
biology, chemistry, general and social sciences, home 
nursing and home economics. 

The fundamental concepts to be included are: 


a. Cancer is curable when detected early and treated 
promptly and adequately. 

b. The danger signals are the keys to early detection, 

c. Reliance is placed on three methods of treatment 
from competent sources: x-ray, radium, surgery. 

d. Periodic physical examinations are essential. 

e. Cancer is an uncontrolled growth of cells. 

f. Cancer may occur at any age. It is particularly 
prevalent in older age groups. 

g. Research and cancer control programs of publi 
and private agencies have improved the situation ; more 
such effort is needed. 


Why Provide Teaching Materials? 


1. The primary purpose of material provided by the 
American Cancer Society is to supplement cancer it 
formation already available in regular school materials. 

a. Basic materials for the teacher and materials 
adapted for student use will be issued from the national 
office of the Society. These may be supplemented and 
adapted by the divisions and local units. 

b. Samples of these special publications. should be 
presented personally to the proper authorities ( superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, or health educators). 
The offer to supply in quantity the items which the 
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schools request may be made during such Personal 
meetings. 

2. The ultimate objective is to increase the AWarenesg 
of the school staff of responsibility in this special field 
and, while providing up-to-date materials, to emphasize 
its value in curriculum construction. By so doing 
teachers and students will share in planning a program 
fitted to the local community. 








What to do in Leadership Training In th 
1. The teaching of cancer should be done by persons _ 
well trained in cancer education as well as in schoo § At 
health education. rm 
2. There should be continuous provision for pre- ra 
service and in-service teacher education in the current ’ 
scientific developments in this field. Teacher-education bale . 
institutions should make this available for all generg § 555! 
teachers and particularly for special health teachers § inspe 
The American Cancer Society, at national, divisional, 
and local levels, can help in such preparation of teachers 
by: E. 
a. Giving support and aid in securing adoption of 9: 
recommendations for the improvement of teacher prep. 1 
aration in health education. 52 


b. Participating in the in-service conferences and 
workshops, in cooperation with other organizations con- 
cerned with education and health. 

c. Extending its support of health education work. 
shops to faculties of teacher-education institutions. 

d. Encouraging local cancer study groups for 
teachers, 

e. Assisting in recruiting and training prospective 
health educators and in providing fellowships, where 
possible. 

3. The American Cancer Society should so conduct 
the training of its volunteers as to assure their working 
cooperatively with school health education personnel, © 











Community Planning Is Important 

The American Cancer Society recognizes that com 
munity health programs are being planned jointly bya 
groups concerned and that in many instances schog 
health programs are planned by groups which includ 
representatives of other community agencies. 

The Society should lend its support to and/or assi 
in the formation of community health councils af 
school health councils. It should extend its resources 
such councils. Health attitudes and habits of the scho 
child are determined by those of the community as 
whole. 

Joint planning, to be effective, should include fro 
the very start all individuals and groups concerned, tht 
giving them a sense of sharing in the first step. 
should be initiated with the conviction, on the part ¢ 
all, that benefit will come through cooperation, and th 
increased support and understanding of each participat 
ing group will result. Joint planning has two functions: 
(1) program building, and (2) the translation of pritt 
ciples into action. Joint planning is a two-way proces 
in which the American Cancer Society shares in plat 
ning the total community program and by which it gaifi 
the assistance of others in planning and extending if 
own program. 
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How the National Office of the Society Hell 


1. An objective of the American Cancer Society jg 
assist divisions and local units in participating in ge 
development of a school health education program pegs 
suited to the needs of their communities. To do thie 
the national office will: 

a. Work cooperatively with the U. S. Office of Fay 
cation and other national level agencies. Divisions arg 
encouraged to do likewise with similar official and you 
untary agencies within their areas. q 

b. Issue a guide to unify its health education p ol 
gram, designed to help administrators and teachers ip, 


° “ building their own local programs. It is hoped there | 
Fi f st Ch oice will be a maximum participation of students and teach.” 


for ers in program planning. ; 
c. Undertake responsibilities which will include: 


Every Sport! (1) Research in the field of health education, par 


ticularly with reference to cancer. 


AV AILABLE (2) Development of an exchange of news in regard” 
to divisional and local programs and projects. 
ee (3) Consultation on educational tools and techniques,” 
(4) Development of educational materials to imple. 
GOODS ment the guide. 
DISTRIBUTORS (5) Encourage the inclusion of cancer education in 


pre-service and in-service training of teachers. 


Vawlings Witklelic Equipment Conclusion 


i en et A a ee ee, ee. ee ae oe ° ° . S 
CENCE ETN eer CE A principle must be a dynamic force, not a static 


pronouncement. These principles have been presented 
as “broad and flexible,” so the national office and the 
divisions of the American Cancer Society may continue 
from this point forward to strengthen their work with 
the school authorities. The national office will welcome 
suggestions on ways in which it can help and will gladly 
ss ” Se share with others the successful practices of the d& 
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by Mr. Stinnett, in the June issue of this Journal, of 
the report of the National Conference on the Under 
graduate Professional Preparation in Physical Educ# 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS tion, Health Education, and Recreation. Recent publice 


This textbook by Helen I. Driver gives physical educa- tions relating to school building planning indicate thé 
tion teachers a sound method of teaching tennis to school scthesi he tis the t of the National Fada 
groups. It is based on the agreement of tennis experts con ribu oe made by the report of the ; ationa acl 
regarding good form and procedures in developing tennis ties Planning Conference. Other studies and report 
ability. attacking problems ranging from democratic adminis 
2nd printing, limited edition, 219 pp....... $2.50 trative policies and human relations to curriculum @ 
velopment and professional ethics have been mag 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TENNIS available, most of them, unfortunately, only to the iff 
A bulletin board chart, 18” by 24”, includes 18 sketches mediate professional groups involved. Even a cu 
of strokes, court positions and strategy. Price $.50 a copy. review of the Proceedings of the national convention 
Orders should be accompanied by cash or check made out to Boston reveals the stimulating variety al problem 
TENNIS FOR TEACHERS and addressed to Helen Driver, c/o ° . 
Margaret Meyer, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wisconsin. ' attacked as well as proposals for their solution. 
In common with other professional groups, teache 
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“Do You Have Body Control?” 


A practical, scientifically selected set of ex- 
ercises for developing correct Posture and 
Body Control. 
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to test and develop basic muscle groups; 
as a “must” for Posture Classes; 
to supplement and balance Phy. Ed. and Sports 
programs. 


Order in quantity for individual student use 
from 


Mrs. Helen J. Campbell 
Montecito School for Girls, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Prices: 2 charts $1.00; 20 charts $6.00; 100 charts $20.00 











of physical education are becoming more cognizant of 
and more articulate concerning those problems relatj 
to the development of free men who have accepted and 
live by the ethical values requisite to and consistent with 
a continuing democratic society. While physical educa. 
tion is in many ways “group process” in action, there 
is evidence of need for increasing emphasis on the 
growth of the individual in the group. 

At, the same time professional physical educators 
continue to be concerned about the contributions which 
are more specifically related to, and in some communi. 
ties largely limited to, physical education. Even , 
casual glance at nearly any pedestrian on whatever 
street, wherever the town, will give evidence of the need 
for carefully planned and artfully conducted programs 
of physical education. We are and must be concerned 
with poised, graceful, and efficient movement. We are 
and must be concerned with game-skilled, vigorous, 
vital, and happy people.. In other words our profes. 
sional concerns range from the play field to the labora. 
tory; from planning with to outcomes for; and from 
dreams to’ reality. 

From time to time it appears that even among the 
“professionals” there is need for redefining and clarify. 
ing the purposes of physical education. Since physical 
education has always been highly responsive to shifts in 
social emphases it is quite possible that this confusion js 
more apparent than real and might well be recognized 
as another phenomenon of the transition from war to 
cold war to peace. 

For example, it is much more simple to sell the “man 
in the street’ in wartime on the idea of fitness for his 
own survival and potentially for the survival of others. 
It is apparently more simple in some types of tension 
periods to vicariously participate in’ socially acceptable 
aggression on a fall Saturday afternoon. It even appears 
that it is more simple for the average community to 
become convinced that a winning team is the ultimate 
contribution of physical education to the growth and de- 
velopment of young people, just as it is more simple 
in many instances to obtain tonsillectomies and glasses 
for needy children than to obtain money for orthodontia 
or psychiatric treatment. 

As has been indicated there are many examples 
throughout the country of continued “frontier” thinking 
by individuals and by groups. Yet coordinated pro- 
fessional action calls for the considered acceptance oi 
sound proposals for problem solution by the individuals 
in the profession toward the end that potential contribu- 
tions of physical education become actual contributions 
in those communities where programs are now undet 
way. 

It is interesting to look toward the future and attempt 
to anticipate some of the possible questions which maj 
arise between the present and the mafiana. For example, 
what kinds of physical education programs will ke 
developed in the next decades to meet the variety of put 
poses and assure sound contributions shifting as neel§ 
be with shifting emphases and yet centered firmly i 
the very framework of social need? What methods 
what activities, what evaluation will be found mos 
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By CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California; 
and VERNON W. LAPP, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Nebraska. 


176 Pages Illustrated PRICE, $3.00 


The purpose of this book is twofold: First, to provide 
the active intramural director with a handy reference 
when he is making schedules and planning new intra- 
mural events; Second, to provide professional students 
in physical education with a basic workbook in this 
field. It is not generally concerned with actual playing 
rules and game descriptions, but rather with giving tips 
about sports and rules that have proved helpful in the 
actual use of these sports in intramural competition. 


@ The Organization and Administration of 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


By LOUIS E. MEANS, Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of the Division of Physical Education and Intramural 
Sports, University of Nebraska. 


442 Pages 214 Illustrations PRICE, $5.75 


The author has dedicated this book to the principle 
that no student should be deprived of his or her oppor- 
tunity for participation in a great variety of recre- 
ational experiences which may contribute more than 
we know to a long, happy and normal life. 


The book gives a good account of present practices 
and ideas that are workable and effective—and impli- 
cations for future planning. Practical suggestions are 
included from all kinds of schools from every part of 
the nation and Canada. It will be of immeasurable 
assistance to the thousands of educators who are seek- 
ing to develop the finest program possible for all 
students. 


3207 Washington Blvd. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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@ MANUAL FOR ATHLETES—Fundamentals 
in Sports 


By EDWARD F. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa; and CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


206 Pages Illustrated PRICE, $3.00 


Designed to advance the cause of sports which build 
endurance, skill and morale, this book is aimed at the 
athlete, the prospective coach in training, and the 
coach now on the job. It presents material useful in 
building a sound and interesting athletic program for 
young men—and leaves the field of sports for girls to 
others more interested in their development. 


@ GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By BETTY “HICKS, 1941 National Women’s Golf Champion; 
1944 All-American Open Champion; 1945-46, President, 
Women’s Professional Golfer’s Assn.; 1945-46, Golf Instruc- 
tor, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., etc.; and ELLEN J. 
GRIFFIN, B.S., M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, The Woman‘s College of the University of North 
Carolina. 


390 Pages PRICE, $3.50 


The growing popularity of golf in the physical educa- 
tion programs of many schools has emphasized the 
need for a complete text on group golf instruction. 
Believing that neither a golf professional nor a physi- 
cal educator could alone successfully undertake a com- 
prehensive presentation of mass instructional methods, 
the authors of GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
have combined their knowledge of golf technique and 
their experience in group teaching in a single volume. 
They have called upon authorities to write specific 
sections of the book. The result is a good presenta- 
tion of a teachable method for school golf instructors 
and for the average self-instructor. 


Illustrated 


720 Post Street 


San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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productive? In what directions will the Professig 
move to insure that teachers in the field shall be com . 
tent in the area of working with children and va 
people that they in turn become increasingly Sel f-direct. 
ing, increasingly responsible for self and increasingly 
able in their appraisal of self and others? : 

What kinds of physical education programs and pro- 
cedures will be used to insure increasing satisfactions jy 
sharing and in cooperative action? For example, thy 
advantages ascribed to “team work” may be almost 
negated by the intensity of the competition against thy 
other team. It is clear that cooperative action ofte, 
calls for responses beyond the scope of the immediate 
“team.” How shall the advantages be retained and the 
hazards eliminated ? 

What policies will ultimately be achieved so that af 
teachers of physical physical education will be hx 
willing and able to provide a program that a 
meets appropriate growth needs of all children? Whe 
will the profession be able to consider all phases of the 
program with full recognition that first consideratigg 
has been’ given to the welfare of the participant asg 
member of a social group. Can teachers so learn jy 
teach that their expertness can be challenged fully ig. 
assisting children and young people to learn through the 
creative utilization of their own developing skills? 

Speculation for the immediate reality of this week 
in this year provokes consideration of such points agy 
how can members of the profession now work mor 
effectively with others of the staff, the student body, ant 
the community toward the end of ever-improyg 
relations and understandings, toward fairness and { 
recognition of the contribution and growth of other 
toward the willingness to be responsible for and 
democratically conceived plans and decisions, a 
toward greater awareness of the possible consequer 
of behaviors and experiences ? ; 

Inherent in all these questions is the recognition] 
other general and unique contributions of physical € 
cation, each of them consistent with the purposes 
problems of education in a democratic society. Q 
tions such as these are being attacked in many ways? 
almost as many groups. In fact, cooperative acti 
within the profession, with closely allied professid 
groups and with onetime “distant relatives” in edu 
tion is occurring with stimulating frequency. 

The round-up theme for the 1950 meeting in Dallasi 
not only appropriate for colorful regional reasons bit 
also for timely professional reasons. It can well impl 
for physical education the pulling together of activities 
and resources, checking them over, culling them ott 
identifying the new ones and giving them a place in the 
scheme of things, and protecting them against weaket- 
ing influences. Perhaps most important of all it implies 
the necessity for a combination of high specialty, closel 
coordinated action, hard work, and good humor that tht 
tasks may be effectively accomplished. 

The all-too-incomplete list of challenges and concefts 
as well as the paraphrasing of the round-up theme at 
presented simply to illustrate the continuing need for 
clear thinking, curious, and competent people in of 
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profession to identify, interpret, and meet the constant 
and changing needs in physical education that the 
possible outcomes in terms of happier, sturdier people 
living in harmony with their fellows may be more 
readily achieved. 

We can build together as we “round-up on the 
range!”—Ruth Abernathy, Vice President, Physical 
Education. 


Honor Awards 
(Continued from page 447) 


vance in that department to her present position of di- 
rector and professor of physical education. 

The executive ability and farsighted leadership of 
Dr. Ainsworth are clearly seen in the development and 
administration of the graduate course in physical educa- 
tion at Smith College. Her understanding of and in- 
terest in the problems of college women was recognized 
early and she served as secretary, and later as president 
of the Eastern Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women, and again as secretary 
and later as president for two terms of the organization 
now called the National Association of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women (1939-41). 

Her active participation and leadership ability also 
led to the presidency of the Eastern District of the 
AAHPER in 1948, and to the position of president- 
elect of the AAHPER for this year. The profession is 
further indebted to Dr. Ainsworth for numerous arti- 
cles and for books in the fields of history and sports 
techniques. She has also served on the Board of Asso- 
ciate Editors for the Research Quarterly. 

Overseas relief and work experiences following both 
world wars are tangible evidence of interest in inter- 
national affairs. Dr. Ainsworth has been a tireless 
worker in efforts toward understanding and exchange 
of ideas between peoples of different nations. She has 
been chairman of the AAHPER Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and represented the Association in 
London in 1948 at the International Congress on Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Rehabilitation and also 
at the Mental Hygiene Conference. She played an im- 
portant part in planning the International Congress for 


Women College Teachers of Physical Education held 
in Denmark this summer. 


Granville B. Johnson 


RANVILLE B. JOHNSON was born at A 
Colorado, and attended public schools at Crippl 
Creek and Denver. He received the B.A. and MA 
degrees from the University of Denver and has dais 
additional graduate work at the University of (aj. 
fornia and the University of Chicago. His first teach. 
ing experience was at the Denver YMCA. After ty 
years he accepted an instructorship at the University of 
Denver and, except for a period of service in the US 
Army, he has remained at that institution. In 1939 he 
was named professor of physical education and he jg 
at present professor and chairman of the Division oj 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of the 
University of Denver. 

The leadership of Mr. Johnson in the Central Distrig 
of the AAHPER, and in the Colorado state association 
has been consistent and constructive. He served a 
president of the Health and Physical Education Sectioy 
of the Colorado Education Association (1938-39) and 
also as president of the Colorado State Physical Educ. 
tion Association (1943-44). 

His interest in research and his contributions both 
to the literature and to leadership in sections have been 
outstanding. He has been chairman of research sections 
in state, district, and national associations and is q 
member of the National Council of the Research See. 
tion. Also, he has served as chairman of the Measure. 
ment and Evaluation Section of the AAHPER. Re 
ports of Mr. Johnson’s own research and other articles 
have appeared in the Journal of the Association, the 
Research Quarterly, the Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
the Journal of Social Psychology, the Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, the Journal of Comparative Psychol. 
ogy, and the Journal of Experimental Psychology. Fo 
the past four years, he has served as editor of the 
abstracts section of the Research Quarterly. 

Mr. Johnson has taken an active part in Denver con 
munity projects which relate to health, physical educ- 
tion, and recreation. He has served as a member of 
the Denver Council of Social Agencies, as chairman 
of the Crime Prevention Bureau of the Denver Police 
Department, as a member of the Denver Municipd 
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“AMERICA'S chaldoen 
ane batter-fed wherever 
Caolurs ore taking action ! 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard ‘and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, ‘The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we-hiave has lagged behind 
its development.” 

* Journal of the American Medical: Association, Feb. 26, 1949 
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... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, — 
too...our country’s future. With the help of ne 
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grade levels. 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 


Recreation Committee, as chairman of the Physical 
Activities Committee of the Denver Athletic Club, and 
as director of its summer camp. 

In addition to membership in the AAHPER, Mr. 
Johnson is also a member of the Colorado-Wyoming 
Academy of Science and of Sigma Xi and Phi Sigma. 


Lloyd Warner Olds 
LOYD WARNER OLDS was born in Ypsilanti, 


Michigan, and received his early education in the 
public schools of that city. He holds the B.A. degree 
from Michigan State Normal College and the M.S. 
and D.P.H. degrees from the University of Michigan. 
Dr, Olds had ten years’ experience as organizer, super- 
visor, and consultant in physical education and recrea- 
tion in Michigan public schools before entering college 
teaching and coaching. At present, he is professor 
of health, physical education, and recreation at Mich- 
igan State Normal College in Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Olds served in the U. S. Navy in two world wars. 
In World War II he was active in the planning of the 
physical fitness program and was commanding officer 
of the U. S. Navy physical fitness program for the 
Eleventh Naval District, San Diego, California, 1942- 
45. In 1945-47, as a commander, he was officer-in- 
charge of the physical fitness program for the Bureau of 
Personnel, Washington, D. C. He received the Navy 
Commendation Award for Meritorious Service. He 
has also been active in professional associations. He 
was president of the National Association of Sigma 
Delta Psi, 1935-41; president of the Michigan Amateur 
Athletic Union, 1940-41, and of the Michigan Health, 
Physical Education, and _ Recreation Association, 
1948-49. 

To many persons, Dr. Olds is best known as a coach 
of track and field sports and as author of a book on 
that subject. He served as associate Olympic track and 
field coach in 1932, coach and manager of the American- 
Scandinavian team in Europe in 1935, and coach and 
manager of the American team for the Pan-American 
Games in Texas in 1939. He was chairman of track 
and field for the Amateur Athletic Union, 1940-43, a 
member of the Olympic and National Amateur Athletic 
Union Track and Field Committee in 1948, and assist- 





ant manager of the American Olympic team jn 194g 
That his interest and ability are not confined to track and 
field may be observed by noting titles of other Publica. 
tions, Techniques of Gymnastics, Athletic Statuary 
and Swimming Manual. Dr. Olds has made many 
contributions to the national and state journals of pj, 
profession and has also served on various committees 
At the present time he is a member of the Commit. 
tee on Relationships with the Armed Forces of th 
AAHPER. He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, (4; 
Delta, and Sigma Delta Psi, national honorary societies 


Microcard Publication 


(Continued from page 441) 


Microcards in Physical Education and Recreation, 


The fields in which microcarding has started include 
library science, government, United Nations publica. 
tions, mathematics, chemistry, history, English liters. 
ture, and the like. Initial. microcards in these subject 
areas are now published and available for purchase, Aj 
the January, 1949, meeting of the Microcard Commit. 
tee, Springfield College was authorized to publish 
microcards in the following four areas: physical edu. 
cation, recreation and camping, physiology of exercise 
and group work and community organization. Subse. 
quently, the general field of guidance and _personnd 
services was added. 

In order to demonstrate the possibilities of micro 
cards in physical education, physiology of exercise, and 
recreation and camping, the following six publications 
were microcarded and shown at the 1949 convention @ 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educe 
tion, and Recreation: 

1. Instructors’ Manual for Physical Retraining, At 
Forces Manual No. 24. This manual had a limited di 
tribution during the war, and was, in fact, out of print 
before the war was over. It contains 64 pages, eath 
8% x 1l inches. The entire text is on a single micte 
card. (Figure 1.) 

2. Basketball, by James Naismith and Luther Gulick 
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On this microcard are the first printed rules of the game 
of basketball. Published in 1894 by the American 
Sports Publishing Company, the original publication is 
4 collector’s item, faded, falling apart, and practically 
impossible to obtain. ; : ; 

3, The Etiology and Prevention of Shin Splints, by 
“Leon Kantor. This publication is a typewritten 1948 
master’s thesis at Springfield College. Two cards were 
required to microcard the complete text. 

4, Body Temperature and Capacity for Work, by 
Erling Asmusson and Ove Boje. This pamphlet, a 
22-page article in English reprinted from Acta Physi- 
ologica Scandinavica, is from a foreign source and diffi- 
cult to obtain.. One microcard covers the content. 

5. Development of Community Recreation Programs 
for People of the United States. This publication, 
marking a milestone in the development of community 
recreation in this country, reports the complete hearings 
on recreation held before the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Seventy-ninth Congress, 1946. It is now 
out of print. The 224 pages in the original text are 
reproduced on four microcards. 

6. Extending Education through Camping. This is 
the only current publication represented in this group 
of microcards, and is still available through regular pub- 
lication channels. Reporting a school camp experiment 
conducted by the New York City Board of Education in 
cooperation with Life Camps, Inc., it marks an impor- 





tant development in the camping field. Two microcards 
carry the complete text of its 130 pages. 

In the publication and distribution of microcards in 
its authorized field, Springfield College desires to act 


only as an agent for the subject fields involved. In re- 
viewing the possibilities of this form of publication, the 
National Council of the Research Section of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation agreed to provide a committee to assist with 
the selection of publications for microcarding and to 
advise in the formation of related policies at its 1949 
meeting in Boston, 


The Future of Microcards 


The future of microcards is very bright indeed. 
Through their purchase at small cost, libraries will be 
able to provide scholars and research workers with ade- 
quate source materials in the fields of their interest and 
specialization. Many colleges and universities will 
eventually wish to secure all available microcards on a 
subscription basis. It has been suggested that in large 
universities microcard reference libraries can serve as 
departmental libraries, leaving the central library for 
the main collection of books.* 

Every research organization should have complete 
reference material on subjects directly and indirectly 





4C. Hewitt Dix, “Microcard, A New Method of Publication.” 
Geophysics, 14:1-5, January, 1949. 
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related to its research projects. Every. town in the 
United States of over 50,000 should have a reference 
library of microcards.® Louisville, Kentucky, is an ex- 
ample of the first city to develop a comprehensive plan 
for using microcards extensively in every phase of the 
city’s educational and library work. Furthermore, the 
Louisville Public Library is to become the country’s 
first microcard publishing library. Its initial offerings 
will be scarce Kentuckiana and also several general 
reference sets. The Louisville Courier-Journal is the 
first newspaper to go into microcard republication. Its 
microcard edition began publication on February 27, 
1949.° 

Individual investigators, also, may strengthen their 
personal libraries at very small cost. The scholar will be 
able to acquire microcarded books which otherwise he 
could not afford to buy at all. He can get the entire 
literature of his chosen field in a file case in his study. 
The use of microcards should prove a tremendous 
stimulus to scholarly endeavor. oa 9 





5 Ibid. 
® The Microcard Bulletin, No. 3. Middletown, Conn.: Micro- 
card Foundation, 1949. 


The Health Record 


(Continued from page 444) 


of members of the school staff in regard to pupils’ health 
problems ? 

3. What information about the health of pupils do 
teachers want? Are details of medical examinations of 
interest and value to teachers or would they be helped 
more if the physician were asked to give answers, fol- 
lowing his examination of a pupil, to questions like 
these: 

a. Is the pupil in need of medical attention or other 
professional care? 


b. Does the pupil need any adjustment in his daily 
living at school or at home? 

c. If an irremediable defect exists, what disability 
does it produce? 

d. Are there problems relating to growth, develop- 
ment, or nutrition with which the teacher should be 
acquainted ? 

Other areas of questions included: 


1. Should the health record be filed in the classroom 
or homeroom or in the health room or nurse’s office ? 
Some schools have a “pupil health record” which is 
kept in the classroom and a “medical examination rec- 
ord” which is kept in the nurse’s room. Is this a de- 
sirable plan? 

2. What are the physical characteristics of a desirable 
health record? size, color, consistency, etc. ? 

After the first round of meetings, where these ques- 
tions were thoroughly discussed, all data and sugges- 
tions received were compiled and a tentative record 
form was developed and taken back to the regional 
groups in a second series of meetings for critical review. 
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The groups had originally requested that the card be 
kept small (5” x 8”), in order to fit their files but when 
they examined the data on the working model, all Were 


T. 


agreed that the card must be larger since no one Wished si 
to omit any of the areas included. It was necessary to 8 
include at least twelve spaces for the annual height. bo 
weight, sight, and hearing tests which are required by one 
special laws. The spaces were doubled for height ang H 
weight since it was agreed that the desirable Policy was to 
to weigh and measure at least twice a year. Two minor oe 
changes were made after the first printing when the ui 
nurses requested a separate line for the name of the till 
parent or guardian and a few more spaces for the eye ie 
test. arati 

Some of the unusual points incorporated into the } that 


present health record as a result of these discussion | child 
meetings include: 


In 

1. Four questions to assist the physician in advising | as t 
the school and parent: teacl 
a. Does this pupil need medical care? shall 
b. Is further examination or laboratory test recom. the | 
mended ? vanes 
c. Does any irremediable defect exist? (If so, de | "™ 
scribe the disability it produces. ) = 
d. Are there problems relating to growth, develop. re 
ment, or nutrition, with which teachers and parents } jan 
should be acquainted ?* “site 


If these questions are answered in the affirmative, 
space has been provided for recording significant find- 
ings and specific recommendations. 

2. Space has been provided for recording, each Sep 
tember and February, the date of pupil’s last known 
visit to the dentist. 

3. Under Previous Health History, the listing of dis- 
eases is confined to those having unusually serious 
sequela such as rheumatic fever, etc., with blank space 
left for listing of measles, chicken pox, etc., when 
deemed necessary. Pre-school health notes and a com 
plete list of preventive treatments and tests are re 
quested. 

4. Teachers suggested that for a broader picture of 
sach child mental tests should be listed, giving the childs 
chronological and mental age. 















5. In addition to space provided for Physician’s Ree 
ommendations and the Nurse’s Notes on Health Cout- 
seling, a large space is provided for Teacher’s Notes of 
pupil’s physical, mental, and emotional health. A brie 








all ON | 








but specific note to the teacher suggests that observe 

tions of frequent headaches, persistent mouth breathing, 

speech difficulty, shyness, etc., would be of value if tf] pia 

ported to physicians and subsequent teachers. No. 
Space and time limit a more detailed report of tht _ 

items on the cumulative health record other than to tt ian 





port that the final form is a double card (11” x 8%} 
which will fit the standard large filing cabinet. Sampk 
can be obtained on request by writing to the Connecti¢ 
States Department of Education, State Office Buildit 
Hartford, Conneticut. 











*Health Form 10. State Department of Education, 5k 
Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 
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HE Cumulative Health Record is by no means pre- 
: ante as completely adequate but for the present it 
does serve the purpose and needs in Connecticut. Sug- 
estions for improvement have already begun to ac- 
cumulate but an adequate period of time for complete 
acceptance and experimentation must be permitted be- 
fore any revision is attempted, 

However, a new Cumulative Health Record does not 
automatically guarantee good examinations (and there- 
fore good health service programs). It is how the 
Record is used that will be the test. The problem is 
sill how much time should the physician use to give an 
adequate examination? With careful preliminary prep- 
aration of information by the school nurse, it is hoped 
that the actual examination and conference with each 
child will take, as a minimum, eight to twelve minutes. 

In follow-up conferences with nurses, questions such 
as the following were raised: How do we get the 
teacher to contribute to this record? How detailed 
shall the information be? Who shall have access to 
the records? Where shall the latter be filed? As an 
example of some of the conclusions of the conferences, 
in answer to the first question regarding the teacher’s 
contribution, it was suggested that the nurse should 
take the initiative in scheduling at least one yearly con- 
ference with the homeroom teacher at which time they 
can compile their information on all students in the 
homeroom. Teachers are encouraged to jot down in- 


(Please credit the JourNAL when writing advertisers) 


formal health notes on their daily observational records 
which can be passed on to the nurse and, of course, the 
nurse will check daily with her schools and teachers. 

But let us return to the discussion of the Cumulative 
Health Record and its use. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, it is said, and one proof of the value of 
this approach and the Cumulative Health Record which 
resulted is in its acceptance and use. Of the 169 towns 
in Connecticut, 157 answered a recent questionnaire 
concerning the present status and scope of health exam- 
inations in schools; 126 towns reported that they were 
using the new record. This seems to be a high rate of 
immediate acceptance considering that towns are not 
required to use the state form if they prefer to use an- 
other type of cumulative health record. Several towns 
had already developed their own and continued to use 
them. The questionnaire also asked the schools to note 
any changes due to the use of the new record and these 
were most interesting. 

The schools reported : 

1. More staff and staff time were made available. 
In some instances, school medical advisors were ap- 
pointed on an annual fee basis rather than per examina- 
tion. More nursing time was made available. 

2. Examination facilities were improved. 

3. More thorough examinations were given. 

4. Special studies were made possible. Some schools 
conducted special studies and gave special attention 
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to such problems as questionable heart conditions, foot 
conditions, ringworm-of-the-scalp surveys; and one 
school made a special study of the health of slow- 
learning pupils. 

5. More time was available for follow-up procedures 
and home visits on correction of remediable defects. 

There was an obvious ulterior motive in this whole 
process of developing a new Cumulative Health Record. 
Out of these meetings a new concept of the purpose 
and scope of school health services was acquired by the 
local participants and a major educational step toward 
a better school health service was made. School super- 
intendents, school physicians, and nurses had an op- 
portunity to think through the kind of health services 
(such as the medical examination) which should be 
provided and how they could contribute to the educa- 
tion of every child. 


But improvement of health services does not stop. 


here. Constant effort must be made to interpret and 
re-interpret the purposes of school health services to 
the doctors, the nurses, school personnel, parents, and 
last, but most important, to the children and youth. 
This we must do through various media such as bulle- 
tins on suggested procedures, letters and conferences 
with parents, nurse-teacher conferences, school health 
institutes, and a constant emphasis on individual health 
counseling. $e 


The Philippines 


(Continued from page 450) 


out the country gather together once a year in a 
mammoth national athletic championship. The pro- 
gram in this annual interscholastic meet consists of 
baseball, basketball, soccer, track and field for boys and 
girls, and softball for girls, 

The Bureau of Public Schools has at present eight 
regional athletic associations. Included in these asso- 
ciations are all provinces in the Philippines. The 
Bureau has established the policy of holding the annual 
national interscholastic meet in different regions of the 
country for the purpose of promoting nationwide in- 
terest in athletics and of further cementing national 
ties. The National Interscholastic Meet for this year 
was held in Tuguegarao, capital of one of the northern- 
most provinces of the Philippines. Next year the meet 
may be held in Davao City, which was the citadel of 
Japanese commerce and industry in the Philippines 
before the outbreak of World War II. 

Besides the competitive athletics given in the program 
of the National Interscholastic Meet, mass demonstra- 
tions in gymnastics and folk dances are also included. 
In these demonstrations, the native games and folk 
dances of the different regions of the Philippines are 
shown, together with a selected number of foreign 
games, gymnastics, and dances. The idea is to acquaint 
the people in the different regions of the country with 
Philippine national dances and at the same time, point 
out their similarities with, or dissimilarities from, 
foreign dances. 


. education in our schools. There is a plan to condyg 





— preceding paragraphs present a picture of our 
program of mass and competitive athletics, Ip 


promotion of this program our government has for its 
objective not only the physical development of boys and 
girls but also their moral or character training which 
is derived from participation in wholesome athletic 
competition under the supervision of classroom teach. 
ers. The moral deterioration which came upon th 
many peoples of the world as a result of the last wa 
lends emphasis to the need for character training amo 
the children of every country. We in the Philippines 
believe that the moral or character training which boys 
and girls acquire as a result of their association on thy 
athletic field cannot be overestimated. 


It may be admitted, in passing, that our governmer 
is not satisfied with the present program of physic 





a series of studies with a view to obtaining a soup 
and valid basis on which to plan a new curriculum jy 
physical education. It is believed that any curriculyp 
in physical education, if it is to be of lasting benef 
to the school children, must be based on their acty 
needs, interests, and abilities. The fulfillment of this 
objective is our desire and goal. #04 


Announcing Football Games 
(Continued from page 443) 


position of the ball on the field to be announced from 
time to time due to the fact that many spectator 
cannot get this information from their positions in 
the stands. The approximate time left in the periods 
is of ‘interest if the score board does not provide thi 
information. 











NE of the most delicate problems confronting a 

announcer is the so-called spot announcement, Al 
such announcements should be authorized by som 
one in the administrative department of the institution 
with authority and responsibility to pass upon tk 
merits of each request. 


The announcer does not have time to read and ev: 
uate announcements and perhaps argue with varion 
individuals who want to hear their names or the nami 
of some of their friends announced over the public a 
dress system. In fact, no one except those officially cot 
nected with the broadcast itself or with some admit 
istrative aspect of the game should be admitted to ti 
presence of the announcer. Emergency calls ft 
physicians, cases of serious illness, injuries, or dealt 
and items of special interest to the community a4 
whole illustrate the types of subject matter that shotl 
go out over the public address system as spot annouiit 
ments. 

In addition to these more or less routine items® 
information, the announcer has a golden opportutil 
from time to time to make remarks or pass out Sif 
gestions that will be of mutual benefit to all concert 
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A bit of timely humor is very desirable if judiciously 
ysed. From time to time, also, some unusual situation 
will arise during the course of the game that will afford 
an opportunity to convey valuable information and/or 
o establish more friendly relations between the con- 
testing institutions themselves or between the institu- 
tions and the general public. Again such efforts should 
be limited and well timed. 

The above discussion brings up the question of 
who should do the announcing, and what the qualifica- 
tions of a successful announcer are. Such standards 
have not been scientifically established so far as is 
known, but certainly the following qualifications would 
be advantageous. First, a person should be well ma- 
tured, have good judgment, and be emotionally stable. 
Many situations arise that require snap judgment; 
maturity, coolness, and discretion are indispensable 
for satisfactory results under these conditions. The 
yse of proper English and the command of an ade- 
quate vocabulary to provide variety of expression is 
indispensable for optimum results. A good voice, 
preferably within ‘he baritone range, is a great asset 
tothe announcer. iXegardless of the quality or range 
of the voice, the announcer must enunciate clearly and 
speak slowly enough to be easily understood. Nothing 
is more annoying to spectators than a lot of jumbled 
up words they cannot understand. 

The announcer should not be a part of the cheering 
section. He should not incite the emotions of the 


spectators. All information shou'd be given dispas- 
sionately and with the same even tone concerning both 
the home team and visiting team whether they have 
made a run of 100 yards for a touchdown or whether 
they have been downed at the line of scrimmage. 
The announcer should remember at all times that the 
sole justification for his function is that of conveying 
simple, sraightforward, unemotionalized information. 
Remember, when there is nothing significant to an- 
nounce, silence is golden! 


| eaten a few suggestions for the technique of 
announcing football games may be in order. While 
individuals vary in their procedure, certain practices are 
considered basic. It is generally considered desirable 
to have at least two assistants, one checking the home 
team and the other the visiting team. These assistants 
are usually referred to as spotters. It is generally more 
practical to use regular spotters at each game rather 
than to select individuals promiscuously from each team 
for every game. The team work that goes on between 
the announcer and his spotters has much to do with 
the success of the public address system. It is also 
desirable for the announcer and his spotters to be on 
hand thirty minutes or more before game time with 
programs and such other materials and information as 
will be of use during the game. If the announcer is not 
in an enclosed booth, and many of them in small com- 
munities will not be, it is well to have clip boards with 
rubber bands to secure all materials and have them in 











TWO USEFUL LEA 


Thorndike— 
Athletic Injuries 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and to the Harvard Athletic 
Association, Harvard University; Associate in Surgery, 
Harvard Medical School 


For the new (3rd) edition of this helpful book, 
new emphasis has been placed on the applica- 
tion of many recent advances in the physiology 
of exercise. An entirely new section on physi- 
cal fitness testing has been added. The tabula- 
tion of injuries has been revised, so that only in- 
luries occurring in organized sports are included, 
and several new illustrations have been added. 
This book will appeal to school and college 
physicians, coaches, trainers and others inter- 
ested in physical education, as well as to prac- 
ticing physicians and those concerned with in- 
dustrial medicine. 

New (3rd) Edition. 243 Pages. 114 Illustrations. $3.75 


& FEBIGER BOOKS 


Drew—Individual 
Gymnastics 


Revised by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York 


The fifth edition presents in simple, non-techni- 
cal language, the picture of outstanding reme- 
dial abnormalities and emphasizes the wisdom 
of a more concentrated study of individual 
needs. Its objectives are improvement of the 
general conditions, increase and equalization of 
flexibility, strengthening of muscles and read- 
justment of muscle control. As a student and 
later as the assistant to the original author, Miss 
Kinzly has been able to add to the many ad- 
vances which have developed since the previous 
edition appeared without disturbing the funda- 
mental contribution of the earlier editions. 
Fifth Edition. 222 Pages. 115 Illustrations. $3.50 
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position for use when they are needed. It is also ad- 
visable to use a cut-off microphone so that no sounds 
will go out over the system except those that are defi- 
nitely intended to go out. It is also desirable for the 
announcer to spend some time on his microphone with 
spotters covering the several parts of the area that will 
be occupied by spectators and find whether or not they 
can hear and understand all he is saying. Encourage 
friendly criticism of your announcing and profit by the 
suggestions. 

If school administrators would fully realize the edu- 
cational possibilities of their public address systems, 
and use care in the selection of those in charge of 
them, it is reasonable to expect gratifying returns in 
the form of satisfied spectators at games and a more 
friendly and cordial relationship between the sponsor- 
ing institutions and the general public. 7 e's 


Professional Progress 


(Continued from page 439) 


Minnesota: Eloise M. Jaeger, 158 Norris Gym, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Missouri: Clarence Whiteman, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 

Nebraska: Ralph Beechner, Lincoln High School, Lincoln. 

North Dakota, Edna Hanson, Horace Mann School, Fargo. 

South Dakota: Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

Wyoming: Maud Greenwald, Public Schools, Cody. 

Eastern District: Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Bald- 

win, New York. 

Connecticut : Carl F. Fisher, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Delaware: W. Calvin Wood, Camden. 

District of Columbia: Edith Barnett, Western High School, 
Washington. 

Maine: Doris Fitz, State Teachers College, Gorham. 

Maryland: Andrew T. Norgan, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Baltimore. 

Massachusetst: M. L. Walters, Springfield College, Spring- 





field. 

New Hampshire: Ruth Taylor, Laconia High School, 
Laconia. 

New Jersey: L. Maude Norris, Senior High School, Atlantic 
City. 


New York: Marion Stowell, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse. 
Pennsylvania: Wilfred C. Collin, 2347 77th Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 
Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, Public Schools, Providence. 
Vermont: Clarence Bugbee, East Washington Street, Rutland. 
Midwest District: Randolph Webster, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 
Illinois: Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston. 
Indiana: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 South Clinton, Fort 
Wayne. 
Michigan: Mildred Shouldice, Public Schools, Battle Creek. 
Ohio: Carl Nessley, Ohio University, Athens. 
West Virginia: Robert Jameson, Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School, Charleston. 
Wisconsin: (No report.) 
Northwest District: Clifford Peek, 11004 Rivera Road, NE, 
Seattle 55, Washington. ; 
Idaho: (No report.) 
Montana: Inga Hoem, Butte High School, Butte. 
Oregon: George J. Sirnio, State Department of Education, 
Salem. 
Washington: (No report.) 
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Southern District: Mrs. Vesta R. Bourgeois, Box 207 

Louisiana. : 

Alabama: Cordelia Lundquist, Alabama College, \ 

Arkansas: Mrs. Margie Mills, Public Schools, 

Florida: (No report.) 

Georgia: Thomas McDonough, Director of Phys; 
an Emory University, ii University. ~~ Educa 

Kentucky: Margaret Sheegog, Louisville Girls High School, 
Louisville. 

Louisiana: Jessie Keep, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette. 

Mississippi: J. G. McMurray, Department of Physical Educ. 
tion, University of Mississippi, University. 

North Carolina: John Cameron, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma: Flora May Ellis, Oklahoma A&M College, Still. 
water. 

South Carolina: D. G. Phillips, Erskine College, Dye Wes 

Tennessee: Robert Dunkerley, Board of Education, Nashville 

Texas: Lloyd Russell, Baylor University, Waco. 

Virginia: Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College, Hollins. 

Southwest District: Lloyd Webster, 808 North Spring Streg 

Los Angeles, California. 

Arizona: Jeanne Evans, Arizona State College, Tempe, 

California: Geraldine Schwaderer, 4126 Victoria Avenue 
Los Angeles. 

Nevada: Marjorie Price, University of Reno, Reno, 

New Mexico: Mrs. Vada Overton, State Department ¢ 
Education, Alberquerque. 

Utah: Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan, 
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Social Learning 


(Continued from page 453) 


umpire, the team in the field makes all decisions 
The catcher calls balls, strikes, and foul balls; th 
pitcher calls plays at first base; and the other infielder 
call plays at the other bases. The players’ decisions 
final. We can well imagine squabbles and arg: 
ments that will occur when this system is first used,a 








compared with the instructor acting as referee. Bit 
as stated above, sportsmanship is only acquired through 
a learning process and players soon learn that to expet 
a square deal, they have to give one. This excellet 
procedure may also be applied to basketball, tout 
football, volleyball, soccer, and other team games. Th 
instructor has the option of playing and setting i 
example by his own conduct. 

Closely related to the above discussion is an expe 
ment conducted by Clevett on the development of ht 
esty in sixth-grade boys about 12 years of age.® Foti 
two boys were divided into two groups equated 4 
nearly as possible by pre-tests on socio-economic stalls 
motor ability, and honesty in athletic contests throu 
a test devised by Hartshorne and May. With i 
control group, no effort was made to emphasize chi 
acter eduaction. With the experimental group. ® 
behavior situations were utilized to discuss honesty: 
preferable to cheating. In case of cheating, the! 



























5C. W. Beeman, “Teaching Sportsmanship,” Journal of 3 
and Physical Education, II (October, 1931), p. 42. 







6 Melvin A. Clevett, “An Experiment in Physical Eduedl 
Activities Related to the Teaching of Honesty and Motor Sk 
Research Quarterly, III (March, 1932), pp. 121-27. 
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Lafayette | structor simply suggested repeating the activity without a. Mass drill by group (if class is large). 
mentioning the offender. On a second offense, nothing b. Division into squads, each with a ball, for practice. 

fontevalla f vas said. Later the boys were asked if they observed c. Squad competition in drill. 

Peahontag infractions but few answered positively. Gradually ; “we 

al Edu. | they realized their responsibility for the conduct of the The last item would include dribbling relays in 


activity. After four months a final test of honesty was basketball and soccer, and heading the ball in soccer 
sh Schoo given. The control group gained 19 percent and the to see which group can head the ball the greatest num- 
ln experimental group 65 percent. Clevett therefore con- ber of times before it hits the ground. The squads 

™ dudes that definite attempts to develop honest behavior _ should be selected at random or by counting off. Play- 
-al Edug. } seem to be about three times as effective as when ers should be given an opportunity to play different 
dependence is placed on honesty as a by-product of an _ positions, e.g., the same boy should not always pitch 


of Publi activity. in softball. Switch the lines with the backs in soccer. 
lege, Stil Any such results with high school boys, and in the Sperling suggests a “buddy” system for teaching tum- 
cited experiment too, will doubtless depend very heavily —bling.8 Pupils work with a partner. The instructor 


Due Wet fF on how tactfully the behavior situations are handled demonstrates the stunt or activity and explains the 
Nashvilk § py the instructor. Over-emphasis on his part would safety and teaching points. Boys then practice with 
probably create antagonism and a resultant decline in 
character training. Sometimes a private talk with a 
class member will help to improve his conduct. A con- 
‘empe, yenient way of inconspicuously arranging such a talk 
2 Avene Fis to ask him to bring in the equipment after class is 
ws dismissed. As this is being done, the instructor can 
rtment gf casually bring up the point in question. 


‘ 


their partner and mutually “spot” and assist each other 
in the technique. In case two poor tumblers are 
matched, one should be transferred to work with a 
fairly good performer. 

The teacher should always stand ready to assist in- 
dividual class members who might want to practice 
outside class. This is admittedly difficult to work in 
ogan. 4. Teach skills efficiently. when the physical education instructor also coaches 
varsity sports. 


ilins, 
ing Street 


Since boys are greatly interested in learning game 
skills, the physical education instructor should be able ‘Abraham Spesiing, “The ‘Baééy’ Tockniene tu. Tumbling” 
to teach them efficiently. People like to do things they Journal of Health and Physical Education, XII (October, 1941), 
can do reasonably well, and avoid activities in which 
they are poor. This seems to apply particularly as 
people grow older and is not restricted to physical 
skills alone. 
decision,§ lhere are many books and articles on sports in- 
balls; they struction. Most of them boil down to three funda- 
infieldes§ mental steps? : 
















Ready and 
Roomy for 





lecisioni} <F. Vv. Hein, “The Teaching of Sport Skills,” Journal of Action 


ind arg: § Health and Physical Education, VIII (October, 1937), pp. 486-89. 
t used, a 
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5. Require total class participation. 

The physical education instructor should have a 
definite policy to the effect that everyone participates 
and then see to it that everyone actually does. There is 
no justification for having boys standing around watch- 
in or doing nothing. If there is one boy left after 
teams are chosen, let him play with each team half of the 
time. In relays have the first man run twice if the 
teams are uneven. For this reason, it is best not to use 
class members as umpires. 

With large classes, the following method of com- 
petition is suggested. Divide the class into two main 
teams which will be designated Reds and Blues. Then 
subdivide these teams into as many teams as necessary 
to include all players. For example, perhaps there are 
35 men on each team for soccer. Divide the Reds and 
Blues each into three teams of 12, 12, and 11 men. 
Then match the three Red teams against the Blues for 
competition but determine the winner by total goals. 
Thus, although a team loses by a 4-to-2 score, its two 
goals may enable its side to win. With this system, 
each team contributes to the total for its side. Simi- 
larly total points in basketball and volleyball, runs 
in baseball, and games in tennis would determine the 
winning side. Track meets with every boy in at least 
one event but no one in more than two are excellent. 
The physical education class is an activity course for 
every member and not a spectator affair. 

6. Make sure that activities are fun. 

An instructor who has a sense of humor and can 
help the class to appreciate humorous happenings will 
usually have less discipline problems and a better class 
spirit. An example will illustrate. Occasionally, in the 
heat of competition, two boys will become excited and 
stop to settle their differences with fists. The other 
fellows crowd around and feeling is high as the teacher 
comes up. After giving each combatant a chance to 
state his case, the instructor suggests that the two boys 
run around the track holding hands. Growls soon 





give way to laughs and the air is cleared. The ability 
to give and receive a good-natured kidding can be eat 
couraged in class by the instructor’s example. 

7. Provide a varied program. 

Our final suggestion is that the objectives of social 
learning will be fostered by a physical education pro- 
gram which embraces as many activities as Possible 
Handball, squash, or volleyball can mean more to some 
boys than football does to a varsity star. We Previously 
mentioned playing rugby at the suggestion of the British 
lads. Since they could appear to advantage at rugby 
and the American boys realized what a strenuous an 
fine game it was, the British acquired a higher Prestige 
among the Americans who had previously judged them 
only on their ability to play basketball, a skill which was 
wholly unfamiliar to the British. 

Again, the game of soccer in the secondary schoo} 
program will give a German, Polish, or Italian boy g 
chance to excel. He might be able to tell the class aboy 
his father’s experience as a soccer player in Europ 
and perhaps he could explain the rules and demonstrate 
skills, 

At the beginning of football, basketball, and baseball 
seasons, boys and girls might like some sports apprecia- 
tion talks in which they learn how to be better spectators 
and how to get more enjoyment out of watching a 
game. Obviously, this is a good chance to tie in at 
titudes toward the referee, visiting team, etc.® 

In short, practically everyone can learn to perform 
some physical skill reasonably well and should be given 
every opportunity to do so. An acquired ability wil 
thus help to offset lack of ability or peculiarities in other 
respects and enable the individual to have some é. 
sirable status among his fellows as well as to contribute 
to his own personal health and satisfaction, viz., the 
objectives of social learning. er 





9Some excellent suggestions applicable to this situation a 
given in the article by D. Oberteuffer, “‘Sportsmanship—Whoe 
Responsibility?” Journal of Health and Physical Education, I 
(October, 1948), p. 543. 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 


specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books 


Individual Sports for Women. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, ef al. 
2nd ed. Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Company, West Wash- 
ington Square, 1949. 414 pages, $4.25. 

This book is intended to serve teachers of girls and women in 
schools, colleges, and other agencies providing recreational pro- 

ms, The writers are women of long and varied experience, 
each an expert in one or more specific areas of sport. The 
second edition not only contains additional ideas on the conduct 
and teaching of sports, but also comprises considerable rear- 
rangement of the former material. The materials here should 
prove to be of tremendous value to all teachers of physical educa- 
tion, but they are especially meant to serve the young teachers 
in the field. 

Corrective Physical Education. Josephine L. Rathbone. 4th ed. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, 1949. 300 pages, $3.75. 

This book presents for students of physical education and 
physical therapy the essential facts of human anatomy and 
physiology as they pertain to the subject of corrective exercise. 
The material has been gathered from medical literature and 
from clinical experience, and organized in a way to build on 
past experiences of the student, and to lead him to an interest 
in the subject which will compel him to consider the problem of 
the underdeveloped or handicapped child as of prime importance 
in modern society. The changes in this edition are to be ex- 
plained on the ground that corrective physical education has 
expanded. 

Education Through Physical Activities. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
and Helen Fahey. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 
Washington Boulevard,.1949. 309 pages, $4.00. 

This book fulfills the need for authoritative material in 
physical education at the elementary school level. It presents 
desirable activities, practices, and procedures in a form render- 
ing it useful to administrators, elementary school classroom 
teachers, and specialized physical education teachers. This book 
will be of special value to all those responsible in any way for 
the proper growth and development of the child. It is particu- 
larly fitting as a textbook in teacher-training courses for ele- 
mentary school classroom teachers in physical education, and 
specialized health and physical education teachers. 


The Organization and Administration of Intramural Sports. 
Louis E. Means. St. Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 
Washington Boulevard, 1949. 442 pages, $5.75. 

This book is intended to assist thousands of educators who are 
increasing their efforts to develop the finest program possible 
for all students. Practical suggestions are included from all 
kinds of schools from every point of the nation and Canada. 
These practices and ideas are workable and effective and give 
good implications for future planning. This book is dedicated 
to the principle that no student should be deprived of his or her 
opportunity for participation in a great variety of recreational 
experiences which may contribute more than we know to a long, 
happy, and normal life. 


The Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise. Gertrude Hawley. 
2nd ed. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, Washington Square, 
1949. 192 pages, $3.75. 

All who specialize in the field of corrective exercise, students, 
teachers, and physiotherapists alike, will find this book a com- 
plete and practical text on the therapeutics of movement. It 
provides the essential knowledge of human anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, and physics. Without such knowledge, there can 
be no intelligent understanding of physical conditions or proper 
selection and supervision of the suitable corrective exercises. 
Miss Hawley offers the special training needed to recognize 
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faulty growth and definite malfunctioning, and shows how to 
ameliorate such conditions. For the second edition, the book 
has been revised and brought up to date throughout. New 
exercises have been added for the shoulders and feet. 


Dictionary of Sports. Parke Cummings. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 571 pages, 
$7.50. 


Here is the dictionary for every coach, physical education 
teacher, writer, sportsman, and student. No other publication 
equals the scope and accuracy of this masterpiece of sports 
terminology. There are 9,000 terms arranged in alphabetical 
order, and covering every known sport. These terms are defined, 
clarified, and enlarged, settling numerous arguments on the tech- 
nical aspects of outdoor and spectator sports. It has been esti- 
mated that 80 percent of these definitions cannot be found in any 
standard dictionary. An unusual appendix lists terms classified 
by sports, gives box scores, tournament procedure, summaries, 
and charts. 


Introduction to Human Anatomy. Carl C. Francis. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1949. 
470 pages, $5.00. 


This text presents the essential facts of human anatomy, 
stressing function and integration of each tissue and organ. 


Teacher's Guide for Health Education. Morey R. Fields and 
Avis E. Edgerton, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Remsen Press, 26 Court 
Street, 1949. 543 pages, $5.00. 


In this guide, elementary teachers will discover many valuable 
aids to health teaching. Subject matter is divided into various 
topical outlines for each grade level. Specific page references 
for pupil use are made to elementary health reader series and 
texts. Student activities are suggested for solving various 
health problems. A list of instructional materials, pamphlets, 
posters, and films are included for each topical heading. 


Principles of. Health Education Applied. C. L. Brownell. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
1949. 366 pages, $3.75. 


The text is intended to provide students with the foundation 
of principles of health education. It includes the historical de- 
velopment of a modern program of health education, a consider- 
ation of growth and development, community organization for 
health education, a discussion of school health service, instruc- 
tional methods in health and safety, techniques of evaluation, 
relationships between health education and physical education, 
and professional preparation for health education. 


Posture and Body Mechanics. Ellen D. Kelly. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 212 pages, 
$3.75. 

This book describes standards of body mechanics and in- 
cludes practical activities through which they may be taught to 
children of all ages. The author recommends it for health 
and physical education teachers, elementary teachers, and 
parents. It should be of value for in-service training programs. 
It should be noted that the author recognizes habitual, posture as 
a sign of a child’s total. mental, emotional,.and physical well- 
being. Home environment, a health examination, and follow-up 
care are of the greatest importance in establishing posture 
habits. 


New Hope for the Handicapped. Howard A. Rusk and Eugene 
J. Taylor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, 1949. 231 pages, $3.00. 

The book describes the advantages of modern rehabilitation 
and the concept of treatment of the “whole man.” The medical, 
social, economic, and emotional aspects of disability in its effect 
both on the nation and the disabled individual are discussed. 
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Public Health and Hygiene. Charles F. Bolduan and Nils W. 
Bolduan. 4th ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
West Washington Square, 1949. 423 pages, $4.25. 

This text is a student guide to current public health knowl- 
edge, organization, and practice. It has been revised to include 
newer chemical and medical advances in the use of antibiotics, 
insecticides, and radioactive isotopes. Changes in administrative 
practices have been added as well as the most recent develop- 
ments in rickettsial diseases, tuberculosis control, and the treat- 
ment of poliomyelitis. 


Recent Publications 


The Atlantic Gap. Philip Smithells. Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1948. Copies may be obtained from Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, Bos- 
ton University, 84 Exeter Street, Boston 16. 32 pages, 25¢. 
(Case for better understanding in physical education. ) 

Polio Can Be Conquered. Alton L. Blakeslee. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 150. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City 16. 32 pages, 20¢. (15th in a special 
series of booklets on today’s major health questions; discussion 
of symptoms, treatment, cost, research, suggestions to parents.) 

The Public Relations Committee—Why and How It Works. 
David M. Church. National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10. 26 pages, $1.00. (Primarily for 
organizations which have no public relations staff.) 

Corrective Gymnastics for Schools. K. A. Schrecker. Pro 
Ecclesia Printing Works, Ltd., Box 28, Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. 61 pages, $1.05 (approx.). (Manual for instructors 
and students. ) 

Parent-Teacher-Series: Discipline, James L. Hymes, Jr., (44 
pages, 60¢); Understanding Children’s Behavior, Fritz Redl 
(41 pages, 60¢) ; Understanding Young Children, Dorothy W. 
Baruch (51 pages, 60¢). Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 

A Psychiatric Approach to the Treatment of Promiscuity. 
Benno Safier, Hazle G. Corrigan, Eleanor J. Fein, and Katherine 
P. Bradway. American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. (82 pages, 75¢.) (Continuation 
of a study first reported in 1945.) 


Research Quarterly Abstracts 


HYMAN KRAKOWER 


Stumpf, F., and Cozens, F. W., “Some Aspects of the Role of 
Games, Sports, and Recreational Activities in the Culture of 
Modern Primitive Peoples: II, The Fijians,’ Research 
Quarterly, 20:1 (March, 1949). 

This is the second of a series; the first, covering the New 
England Maoris, was reported in the issue of October, 1947, 
utilizing source material for essential contributions to the his- 
torical backgrounds in our literature. Any modern study of 
primitive people will indicate the essential identity of all cultures 
in underlying habits and modes of thought, in human purposes 
and aspirations. What emerges to astonish the student is not 
the submissiveness of primitive life, but its creative adaptability. 

The Fijians were at one time described as a disgrace to 
humanity, and among the most degraded of the savages in the 
Pacific. From the perspective of today their civilization was in 
some respects superior as compared with other groups in the 
Pacific. There is evidence that their sports, games, and recrea- 
tional activities were integrated with their social, economic, 
and religious life. 


Cureton, T. K., “Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate De- 
partments of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1930-46, Inclusively,” Research Quarterly, 20:1 (March, 
1949). 

A listing of 420 doctorate theses under headings of author’s 
name, title, degree and date, topical emphasis, and, research 
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method. This should be in the library of present or 
research workers, as well as of all in the field of heal 
education, and recreation. 
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Phillips, M., “Study of a Series of Physical Education Tests 4 
Factor Analysis,” Research Quarterly, 20:1 (March 1949) q 


By use of the factor analysis technique an attempt is made to q 
isolate the traits or factors which are common to a Series of HR Y/ 
physical education tests recommended for use with girls andl } 
thus determine more exactly what the true nature of each of 7 
these tests is. The subjects were 200 college women who wel 
given a total of 26 tests, the results forming their “motor fitness 
profiles.” Three of the four factors that emerged were general 
strength, abdominal strength, and velocity or speed; the fourth 
of two conflicting sets of correlations was unidentified. Further 
summaries and conclusions for some of the tests used are 
indicated. 


Johnson, W. R., “A Study of Emotion Revealed in Two Types 
of Athletic Sports Contests,” Research Quarterly, 20:1 
(March, 1949). 


The problem was to devise a physiological test to provide g 
certain insight into the physical mechanisms of the emotions jp 
the process of anticipating approaching competitive action. Pre. 
contest emotional reactions of participants in football and 
wrestling were compared. The tests were both subjective 
(observation and questioning) and objective (heart rate, blood 
pressure, and blood sugar). 

The wrestlers indicated strong pre-contest emotions of the 
nature of fear and anxiety. As compared with the football 
players, the wrestlers felt and performed better on an absolute 
minimum of food intake on the day of a match. Also, those 
wrestlers demonstrating excessive excitement previous to 
matches rarely performed well. In view of emotional excite. 
ment occasioned by wrestling, the teaching of skills or strategy 
the day before or the day of a match is probably of questionable 
value. 


Skubic, E., “A Study in Acquaintanceship and Social Status in 
Physical Education Classes,” Research Quarterly, 2:1 
(March, 1949). 


The problem of the socially unadjusted is a real one and 
must be met if we are to serve the pupil effectively. The investi- 
gator studied some of the aspects of acquaintance and social 
status in physical education classes. The subjects were 326 
women in swimming, dance, and volleyball classes, who were 
tested over a period of six weeks. It was found that the 
greatest acquaintance increase was in the volleyball class. 
Possibly in larger classes the individual is offered more chances 
for making acquaintances within their limits; further, team- 
type activities lend themselves more to socialization. By placing 
emphasis oti having students become acquainted with each other 
early in the semester, the volume of social interaction is greatly 
increased, regardless of the type of the activity. 





Joki, E., “Medical Research in Physical Education in South 
Africa,” Research Quarterly, 20:1 (March, 1949). 


This is a summary of the report of the activities of the 
Medical Research Committee of the National Advisory Cound 
for Physical Education. This Council functions under the 
Minister of Education. Since its inception in 1938, it has com 
ducted research. The report is divided into six classifications: 

1. Tests conducted with the aim of establishing standard grids 
of growth, physical efficiency, and health. 

2. Studies of comparative anthropometry. 

3. Investigations in which a number of interrelations of health, 
growth, and physical efficiency are indicated. 

4. Review of the evidence on the problem of conservation d 
human resources. 

5. Discussion on clinical observations regarding the inte 
dependence between physical fitness and health. 

6. A summary of four concepts developed from data collected 
by the Committee (specificity of fitness, medical theory oT 
gymnastics, physique and character, and adaptation energy). 
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